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OFFIVE IN THE MARBLE BUILDING, ck Lae & Gn Ghee & aie DE 
90 WALL-STREET WBW-eYORK, SATURDAY NEARLY OProsiTy 
7 , RLY OPPOSITE Tit. MER: 
: we » WRBRUARY 29, 2990. PION ee: 
nea r and with the most perfect propriety might it be inscri 
: scrib ‘ : 
BRALTTRS SC. resting-place of the Indian prelate. ‘“ Ne me plelgnen alge rage ee ppseens manned Sent of Ria SSORIANURDS Sit th HIE 
Pad cilcacuy Lab savie comabien de sisines co tombean m’s cpargne,” ’ s y< eveloped by the strong light which fell upon them. Aged and 
ee . . My first sight of Heber was in the theatre at Oxford, durin pecan yall pg Re persmney ipa Ailes ip ys Te 
he BY L. E. L. his recitation of; ‘ Palestine.” It seems but yesterda A <M epee vy Seyrtgine ye lags neenaec eee 
tee The willow shade is on the ground I stand within that noble building, crowded to its ve 4 enamnh: 6 Seen ne mor Inlenee sasiaiy. 60 9 SE eet 
ies A green and solitary shade ; ; again, am I hurried along by au overwhelming irru shen of the pe weighed every word that fell from him. The simplicity in 
PS apply diy gt qowermen, again, | one the a6r¥éah, ‘aghiated 5 oe , oe which Heber clothed every idea—the facility with which he descen- 
{ts pleasant sammer home has made brother, and the deliciously complacent smile of Dr. —— } hb ee ee Ot Sr ane Pens Somenene Sonar 
‘ vain essayed thet his dignity, as head of a b ; » Who in | with which he strove not to be misundersiood—and the manner in 
And every henatintiens wawent: teed cmastan Mik datiinaaian et Caving Heber Fm e pr ats should o’er-| which, in spite of himself, his voice uccasionally faltered as be 
ings dowa upon the lonely flowers roan : alumnus; again, I | touched om some thrilling points of our faith, struck forcibly ; 
A moment’ hi A A vear the welcome given the young poet, as he calmly and destl i ili =? ay Aging Bee Pree eh 
A blesuing look db bright and brief— stept forward, and then sinking almost Lecamtenteneel ‘int e oe —. on the other side. ot tho. toe Oe nena ienen 
sa aie g looked by passing hours. most profound silence as he commenced his poem ; i join rd re an. oe Ne bine aye, Femee ae aee 
ss, Those sweet, vague sounds are on the air, the well-earned plaudits, long and loud, which accom ae its °' a Se casiously rT Sepe be anthers. AV Hesiwe. Abtaen 
a. ge aeee, bell song—eat falec, ball true, 7. ‘ P } pero misfortune awaited him, though unconscious to what 
; rind that brought them there t ranks among the best, if it is not the very b i hi ; ; sedi 
Had touched them with its music too. Oxford has ever produced. Yet it may rE caerk laine on ee Ths a geen is mates mind 9 calm, 90. eubpens, 
he It is the very place to dream 'a scriptural subject would have inspired Heber’s muse ; whetiane in S pentvems pee serge that I feel myself cheered in my la- 
ee Away a twilight's idle rest ; | fact, upon any other thesis he could, or would, have called forth hi ours,” said Heber, “whenever I reflect upon it.” Heber ‘himselt 
é wha fendi Ca matchton powers. "The sensation fk pcedandd peg ne mye is | officiated at the funeral. Ishall never forget—I never wish to for- 
| Wuheet o thedow en he breeet ry stream, digious. Some wicked wag has observed that the best jal tadeaa e at ; Tch said gy oi Gooest Wants aan De 
a ' ‘he oleae we a ; | >w things I should care to remember of the world I had left be- 
re Where Wealth, the fairy gift, ’s our own, them, tt was not so wih “Polestoa’™ So cea oe a ead te lhe paris ob, Se mannes, De lnk. int neneae Rindge. saa 
wince its low and petty cares ; i merits were the subject of discussion Yee us anes Ree thang [| Sly Seth meee Seton contsiomen, Shieiste SOc perce Ae a7. 
y bate Sap-w ys some new veil has thrown happy few who could boast the poet’s ac Sababiihen e mn 7 Fathe ge pronganced this pasengp Of on sinapinaiat Kine be i 
1u- o hide the weary face she wears. | such just exultation—and from those wha could claim the paces Age fn Sram he a wf sa,uato the Ip A Sennetenen, 
Where Sentai ties ah adil. amaae uss: lof kindred, drew even tears of joy—appeared to make no kind of pont ee we sirall depart this life we may rest in thee, as, our hope 
Those fellow-waves of life’s drear sea, | aprasses apOn Heber himself. There was nothing of elation or * Osetra com 
-_ Its froth and depth—where Love is whet }¢esumption, visible in his manner or conversation. Phe same raild . * . ? * * 
Love only in a dream can be. gentle demeanour—the sane equable flow of spirits—the same kind ‘Fire neniii.d, “ajen! the lest time.that saw Halor in Ju! 
from © adiiniell tntee Cediids Oe dtainn ’ wer cn at disposition—the same cordial sincerity of manner, re of his.old friend Mrs. 3 s near M s. He 
i : , well. in life ; 
eet I cannot dream beneath that shade— nd the same subdued ravity of address, characterized him still. id farewell. She was then very far advanced in life: ana 
vs Too solemn is the haunted ground a hte avis Tues ’ bl mareren. OF | Saeanes, Eee, Semvenp ne i ar A “ a wvida ee a 
» 6 Where D , weed ight exalt, but was unable to inebriate. riew was short—one that was evidently painful to bot ies ; ‘(he 
jan. k I feel my | peck Vee re hath made. There is no picture of him extant that, to the minds of many who but which neither would have been easily persuaded to forego. The ay 
"19 Es ne seart beat but to think knew him well, does him justice. Perhaps he was a difficu!t subject Bishop alluded to his approaching departure for Calcutta—to the 1 
no I ach pulse is bearing life away ; fora painter. His singular depth of forehead—the air of mao struggle which he admitted his acceptance of the Indian mitre had By) i 
eb. — my: =pee the grave, | caadour, of mild but steady purpose so impressed on every portion cost hie; but remarked thet a slorgpean's fits wae a life of sent ADF 
m6 nd not feel kindred to its clay. | uf his finely-developed brow—the intellect that flashed in his bright ces; that he had considered the call as one of duty; and as such Bia 
jer. 1 * . » * bat tranquil eye—the look of repose about the mouth when he was only obeyed it. He said this promply—cheerfully. The old lady Hii 
aT There is a name upon the stone— | silent, and the peculiar paly and matchless beauty of its expression replied to his observation with a mouroful smile. "The Bishop then 4h 
nelu- Alas! end can it be tho-camd<- when speaking—and the air of peculiar gravity which at all times penceeded to detail some of: (pe arrangements whieh had been made | 
sae nie young the lovely, wadthe loved [= oo ama him—these were, perhaps, beyond the painter’s art to a pr lle: os Hodec pow hy felt rye the spiritual in- tt 
vee Aare. aging et enn ; ests of his . odnet, should be cared for and considered 
we 4 This aic of eravity, which w : .- | during his absence. 
T'oo — 14 ; gravity, ich was very observable in early | po : 
i Ere all of ite pot seer to we deepened as years rolled over him. ia’ dlemast any other Begs ‘ Wen, Regina, you must never expect se to addres you s¢ , 
wae . h is fled: would have appeared artificial and unnatural. In him it was nei- My Lord;’ my heart wont let me own your title—God be with you 
y live when feelings, friends, and hopes," ther. It wasi +» bi . Nel | 99 wh ! If y 4: 
- Have long been numbered v ith th 4) * r. It was inherent in bis character; it was part and parcel of the f age A elaine youonly effect half the good you propose, b 
on vith the dead | man; and it became him well. It was not ‘the affected gravity of a India will have cause te yemessber pour. episcopacy fo the ond pf \ 
re = But thou, thy heart and cheek were bright— recluse; nor the churlish gravity of a misanthrope; nor the gravit time. Your welfare, my dear Reginald, to whom I owe so much Ve 
a. 0, _, No check, no soil had either known ; | engendered by spiritual pride—“ Stand apart, I am holier then will never conse Te.Dngmengent a my prayers. #) 
a. $8, The angel uatures of yon sky | thou"—nor the gravity so convenient to those who have very great “‘ May they be answered—may they be answered!” said the Bi- ye 
day of Will only be to thee thine own. | goctonctens and a very et foundation on which to rest them; but ore with a emotion; “and now my dear madam, farewell, rm 
be r- 1 ” . 1e gravity ot one who fel , ibili di we meet again on earth re | ren; if w 
hou knew’st no rainbow-hopes that weep sade, nA ee Fath oh adh heavy responsibility to dis- ne mare Ne Ht Pe pn ing busy ahee o heaven; if we meet 
ry dee - ron away to deeper shade ; : e Rgations to SR. She held ont her ‘show which oy kissed with ffectionat 
or Love, whose very happi , ¢ % i | tc 
nley Should make the weheiies boost afraid Years rolled away; and with them,I am ashamed to conf sages, and bade ae 
z hag aisdh of' the eethuces af dey roectioctions af bet ‘ niess, They parted as those who are well aware that life is made up of 
_ Tin ten guy : en in spring they fall, till during a short sojourn at Wem both wens ao ty fall force sag page ap ps OF seperation. of oct Spruuaran. met 
fret _ The tears that stars at midnight weep, for there ; wht i ; orce ;| there is a place of reunion for the good and great of i 
from Phe dewy wild-flowers—such as ay Hodnet. I was brought into personal contact with the Rector of | countries, kindreds, tongues, and paamnaeh, in the a ial peso 
pet. 16; Are fitting mourners o’er thy sleep, | His discharg’ of the parochial duties has been warml of their Father's nate, 
it Por human athe talyhionl | AUNT Wie att never Gaatohdaied. t ouniawed te be. wag h Rava died slned inthe discherge of his public duties—while the 
“8, __ Phat scorch and wither as they flow; one of his pastoral visits. It was a permission which I highly prized ; ewe hap ST ne ee. er ee nen 
ef Taahtntadis heie tae thao Ge tee would that I had profited by it as Pou nt Soly p 3) Ww hich was thus offered on the altar of the spiritual improvement of 
“ at And not for those who sleep below The circumstances of the case sane. somewhat li cua! Set ss nee ere rts a tlle uur 4 4 
“hg y nal ¥ ; at peculiar. ‘There | work there is not the slightest allusion to ts. whi 
aS. Oh, weep for those wh ily : s in the parish an old man who liad been a notorious her i - , Lanes iaelpetean We 
“ 46, Has long beer pal x oad chain } his youth, and through the combined influence of his irr me ap iporvendored Ja 0: Saat, Ae Ce Seamer ree. i “sap 
“ 7 The Acoanad to drink of mat bi -c on— of life, crunken habits, and depraved associates nd eelied dee pee’ awaled Stes ia. sotive lant Semen O° Ota 
a, doo rk wave, 7) Sages Gale ’ . 8, ; yn | signed; nota nyurmur—not a regret is ible. it w 
1 Whose guldea bow! bes ic into an irreligious old age. He was a widower—had y is | sacrifi i peaerrile. & wen cenere 
> 6. s long been gone ! chiler : ad survived his} sacrifice. L[repeat it. Yetin the opini r | 
ae chiléren, shunned all society, and was rarely i epee cee wie a 
“ 24, an weap for those, the wearied, worn, sole inmate of his lonely vt lice toes ong y rdchiids tn ee able to form a judgment on the subjeet, the cause has been advan- 
‘eb J, ragged downward by some earthly tie were bound up all the sym athies of his rugged > in whom | ced by it at least ten years. The effect which his example produced 
“ e, mares vain hope, some vainer love, whom he lavished the werenoes caresses DRI I AT te tawe x desertion, by Pat who witnessed it, as without a preee- 
rty fre 0 loathe to live, yet fear to die. It was considered an unaccountable departure from his usual ti ~amel .* hey ocr. the selfish, the sensual, the indiflerent, the 
-street, Tr = of conduct, when he permitted little Philip to attend da matters taken t na Fy age peas pony They oan a ore 
Bela‘ L.EGINALD BISHOP HEBER school. ‘ Why not?” was the old man’sreply; “d’ye tl e kiwi $| hig iest talent with the most ardent piety. They saw a man whose 
, 4 From an Unpubli hed Wi % R. Phil to be as bad as myself? I’m black sanah, God knows!” mre  oarpbas aa ae 4 pam se ginny Do) yrs gh 
— One’ at tha ete blished Work. Ths ABA dade was token f peep a, + Ape rs ! _ | most versatile powers—a man whose taste was imbued with the 
sive Of ver—of Heber the poet the a much of variety, is that of He-| bility that his illness might be of kc mn ti wall yadhy yt Pune | sand images of sublimity and beauty,—acting up to and living under 
xpected the willing martyr. it has been ober ed ee rete ate: and | suggpsted that his Te eee es ent ene, ee | tas al pervenea mma fore religion. . This, in (hahtand 
is? ~ vould bea berden but y= ae observed, sadly but truly, that life lat first languidly and > ena ; ea oO 9 He listened ' of unrestrained indulgence, was a spectacle as striking as. it was 
Seough we exist, the stronger is the pes coyrack vats vot A Alas! the longer | interest; till at length his ile cipadebild bechane tha, a of ae of bis Eeaeeow, Eisen, ee eee 
— thie ‘vesmbmetk gt ) ase ing from us to the truth of} fanning into ie faint = igi j Rick wae) teed onl ie aapetpace. 
ae A wih the sibleheat Uf tab Bust the anguish of bereavement, cheers Negered ‘a the aye Oe Sn aaers of religious feeling which yet | Much and deeply as his death hath been lamented, would that it 
bs eo the latter, in the moment of wstal dad of the wise and good: and| He expressed a wish that Mr, Heber should visit bi a had the effect of stirring up the hearts of the peopte of this country 
sut afar again and again recalling for ta! and temptation, strengthens us, by | good work whieh it pleased Providence routht Tint wegen haan, ign econ op My cestbinn Gail tacune of whnes 
their integrity, their dontvude, apd thelr cons imitation their piety, | begin, matured piety was to carry on and pase let tigg e should | value, the importanee, the duty, of cherishing that society of whose 
Ne we plaignez pas,” was the pact wf nary spectacle. The old man lay upon his bed ‘i a , reer ¢ rthe | Tne teleiee tncrally sabegied hie me hoagitiS 1 sade to 
ntiment applied to Howard, : corner of the | whose interests literally oocupied his dyeng thoughts’ 1 allude ta 


room, near the trelised window, His features were naturally hard ; (he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
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Sifdage thatthe services of this venerable institution should be 
overlooked or forgotten! Strange that while soejeties, admirably 
adapted forthe land of Utopia, are puffed, and praised, and s 
ported—Societies tor promoting Christianity among the Laplam 
Societies for the Conversion ot Gipsies, Continental Societies, 
formation Societies: while each and all of these 12 TMBS 
itinerant advocates who tell us what they are to do, 
rits and weighty services of the Propagation Soci are , 
over; wien 1 India, at Bishop’s College, and in our Nerth Ameri- 
can Colonies, her eulogisis may so proudly and triumphantly point 
out what and how much she has actually effected. 

Surely, surely, the period is come when she will no longer be per- 
mitted to languish on an income of barely six (homsand a-year. 

Of Heber it may be truly said eclinclus amabitur ! 

ithas been remarked, that for the Church be has not lived long 
enough—he has not. But how long must he have lived to induce 
tier to say his existence had been sufficiently protragted? Depart 
win he would, in her grief she would bave complained of his be- 
ing subject to the laws of mortality —for when would she have been 
content to part with one she so highly valued? é 

SKETCH OF ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE ~ 

COUNTRY. 
BY A FOREIGNER OF DISTINCTION. 
Buron D e’s—Lord Salisbury’s—and Earl Cowper s. 

* La bienvéillance et I*hospitalite sont des plantes indigencs a 
tos les climats: heureuxlevoyageur qui les rencontre et les recu- 
eille sur sa route.” 

Thaflfo judze rightly of the English it is necessary to see how 
they vive in the country, is an observation [have often heard re- 
jeaed. 
wich gives to their reserve the appearance of distrust, they treely 





; . nee as : ; : within him the soul was imperishable. 
resign themselves to all the kindly feelings of their nature, and | teresting were whole length portraits of Peter the Great and Charles op : 


| quity of its construction, Jt is adorned with beautiful oak carvings | 










| and contains aw arm chi To ~tel d to Queen Elizabeth, and 
n Mary’s cradle. Miho e had e i 
cicerone open dberterde-dvon chest, 


| pair of silk stockings ever worn in England. They belonged to| 
Queen Elizabeth, tor whom they were brought from Italy in 1564. }ed the famous Sphynz, situated near four beautiful sycamores in the 
wehat which Elizabeth had on¢her head | midst ofthe desert. ‘The Lead of this celebrated statue is said to re- 


We also saw tte fitile 
when she was iyformed Of the death of her sister Mary, and which 
she then exchanged for the crown of England. 


lace where Queen Elizabeth was confined, when she and Sir T 


Pailip of Spain. When we 


the place, For this parpose it would only be necessary to coffsuit 


o!d costumes.” ; 








isbury family. 


_and showed us the first | thon 


From the gallery, we proceeded tothe chapel, the gothic windows 
of which are adoraed with subjects from sacréd history, and are his! 
valuable remnants of the old art of painting on glass, the secret of Loy 
| which is now lost. The chapel, as our guide informed us, is used 
| only for the marriages and christenings of the members of the Sai- 


We were shown through a great number of apart- | P : 
A : pe 8 gat Hed : , ‘ ‘athe. yuteven When his eyelids were heavy with the coming on ot the 
It is there, as { was told, that, discarding the rigid etiquette | ments, contaiaing valuable pictures and curious articles of furniture <)° ; oh ti tae ' 8 Desay 











On the 4th they arrived at Sakhara, and visited the Pyramids 
which are smaller than those of Ghizeh, but supposed to be more 


mined these our | ancient, being 7000 years old, according to the chronology of Mane- 


On the 8th they left Sakhara, and, after a painful journey, reach. 


fens that of King Thoutmosis XVIII. who lived 1700 years be- 
ore Christ. From this spot the view ot the Pyramids is magnifi- 


“ From this guilery,” said the Baron to me, “ you may perceive | cient; the imagination loses itself in contemplating their idle and 
the gothic windows, which are the only remains of the ancieut pa- useless majesty ; and M. Lenormant was at length glad to allow his 
10- 





mind to take refuge in the bas-reliefs of a common monument, the 


mas Wyatt were accused of opposing Queen Mary's marriage with pafpose of which he might be able to ascertain and comprebend. 
ss through the park, I will shew you ‘They returned to Cairo on ihe 1th. 
the oak beneath which Elizabeth was seated when the Earl of Pem-. 


—~p>— 


peng and ome other noblemen came to inform her of * death of ; >» DR. WOLLASTON. 

iste i ‘ Toes. .. us ene? : 
Se at ee a ane eer LU in gighp science who, ding» mos buy i extended 
Salisbury gives a ball in this gallery, to which all the distinguished manyel hands towards almost every branch of buman know!.- 


families in the country are invited.” “I think,” observed 1, + that a edge, lett this scene of his great fame om the 22d Dec., to explore 


‘ ‘ ther, an unknown, a fearful world. 
fancy ball might be rendered extremely interesting there, it all the “U°U°" : : aa . 
‘cainpany appeared in dresses nding with the antiquit of of his whole existence, his very last moments were marked by that 


Consistent with the tenor 


singular quickness of comprehension and clearness of intellect 


; : h ~ : : . Which distinguished hi ) i voraries, and which, j 
the pictures in the gallery, which atfurd excellent representations ot : Geened Se Snore oa, Boe Seeaeeeeaeny SNS Wash, it 


seems, even the pains of death could not dim. Not only did this 
philosopher, while lying in a state of bodily paralysis, dictate to a 
lew select friends, ilrese able papers which contained, as it were, 
ast bequest to the commonwealth of science, and which the {el 
sof the Royal Society have had an opportunity of being read, 
within the last six weeks, almost as soon as they emanated from’his 
mind, and have listened to as to the * last lay of the expiring swan ; 


; . . yy of deat Was § shless, , tat 
among Whivh was the bed of James f. Qi the pictures the most in- weep ws renee int temo Drrech tapos Dn ly pep 


It is said, that some person 


; ie ty | ¢ | : pre res 5 3 bt whether thei: 
f . A ilatols gated / . esu di-|X1L. The «¢ . 5 present expressed to the rest of the company a doubt : hei: 
throw off that cold and repulsive envelope, under which it is so d I \ ore is also a portrait of Queen Elizabeth in the tull bloom dying friend retained, at that moment, his mental faculties ; upon 

: ot youth, and, ii she be not flattered, her Majesty might well be for- which the pelecapher@aee teieasches be’ aiseed Grr “pencil and 
Impatient to ascertain how far this observation was well founded, | given for some share of that personal vanity of which she is so gen- P pher § | and 
¥ was not slow in obeying the invitation IL had accepted from Baron | erally accused , - 

; h afew columns of numbers, he summed them up, and the san 

| When we had descended to the hall, and wefe about to leave the ts W'S : mbers, he summed them up _ 


ticult to discover all their estimable qualities in London. 


D--le* to spend soine days at his house in Hertfordshire. 


‘ : . . ‘ : ’ vas right. 
{ teft Londea ow one of inose’ fine spring mornings when nature | honse, our guide requested us to set down our names ina book as right 


vaper, and with them he solved his triend’s doubt; for having writ. 
J 5 


But did he ever, during the many weeks allotted to him 


assnimes a new existence, and the perfume of ‘he first opening flow- | which was kept forthe purpose. The signatures of all the visitors we ty age: ed a — mind to, wan pooled i an 
| who for years past have been admitted to view Hatfield have been '®'8'0" O° MS wrneret Warren: Tumour Cn? BO BPe, Bone tarther ; 
The road from Lordon to Camtield Place (tne name of the Ba- , caretully preserved, and filled several volumes. 


ers reminded me of scenes of early youth and my native land. 


ron’s seat) presents that suecession ot varied scenes, which the ele- | 


We now returned to the park, and being somewhat weary of the 


and we wish the report Were contradicted. Whole written volumes 
ot theology would not produce the striking effect on the mind c! 


. . ‘ 7 ; ; : ? yeak ¢ wavering whi sould be created by the know!- 
gaut forms of the country houses and the picturesque views of the | solemn grandeur of the interior of the mansion, Lenjoyed in an un-! the week and the wavering which ou . y 


parks constantly afford to the delighted eyes of the traveller. 


We , usual degree that pleasurable emotion with which the sight o1 the 


edge of the fact, that Wollaston presented on his death-bed the in 


© on af , . | spiring spectac . a believing christian. 
passed along several neat iiltle bridges thrown over # canal called | smiling landscapes of England never fails to impress me. Hatfield | piring spectacle of . e* 


the New River, which supplies a great part of London with water. | Park is several milesin circumference, and is bounded on the north | 
One of my fellow travellers told me, that no project of public utility | by the river Lea, to whose serpentine windings it owes many of its 


He is asserted to have left behind a considerable fortune. Some 
say two hundred, and others only fifty thousand pounds. ‘The prin- 


. ; ; ; . ee 4 sip , ; nufacturing of ingots vi 
had ever been more su cessful than this work, which was long since inost pleturesque points of view. It contains a great number of deer, | = must have -beon madeby the manumeturing _ 
executed under the direction of Sir Hugh Middleton. ‘The original | which are not reared for hunting, but are fattened in pasture for |! : 


shaves of 10UI. each are now atahigh premiam, and this river bas | venison, and thus add considerably to the income of the estate. We | 


literally become a Pactolus to the company which distributes its | stopped to look at Queen Elizabeth’s tree, which, by the interest | 
siream through innumerable conduits to the inhabitants of the Bri- |) of historical associations, adds fresh charms to the surrounding 
tish me ropolis. | scenery. 





It is sex'rce necessary to say thatin England the facility of travel- | 


Asit was yet early, the Baron proposed that we should go and see | 


—=g-—— 
PLAN FOR PREVENTING SHIPS FOUNDERING 


AT SEA. 
BY RALPH WATSON. 
The principle of the invention is the unerring law of nature, name 


Jing is extraordinary, in consequence of the multitade of stage- | Pensanger. the seat of Earl Cowper, wi.ere we soon arrived, though | ly, that whatever is specifically lighter than the quantity of wate: 
coaches, wiicl drive through the country in every direction, in the | we had to drive the distance of several miles. The modern elegance) which its own bulk will displace by immersion, will swim; a posi- 
same manne\ as her ships plough every sea. Mere the wide and | of Pensanger forms a striking contrast to the venerable antiquity of , tion exemplified by various proofs, but by none more aptly than that 
level roads, te fleet and vigorous horses, the light and solid car-|Ilatfield. Pensanger isin the modern Gothic taste ; and the whole! of the organic arrangement ot fish; for the buvyant or flouting power 
riage’, everywiere excite the admiration and the envy of foreign: | bas an air of freshness, which shows that the hand of time has as yet | of the whale (whose weight is known to exceed 100 tons), ana of a! 


ers. So great is the velocity with which these coaches travel, that | respected this beautiful memorandum of past ages. 


other fishes which swim, is solely dependent upon an air bladder 


within two hours affer leaving Oxford Street I was set down 
atthe gate of Canficid Park, a distance of more than eighteen | 
miles, . 

The anys is always the most agreeable part of a foarney. The 
traveler has so'many things to bear, and so many to tell, that he has 
no time to scrutinize: anc' he sees everything with indalgence. h 
is as if tue prism of hope andy outh were betore him. On entering 
the drawing-room f was received by the Baroness, whem I found 


| covered with grotesque figures and flowers: all is gay and poetix, | 


Nothing can exceed the tasteful style in which the interior is fit with which they are each furnished—as in the event of this bladde: 

ted up and furnished. Here are no massive carvings, no ceilings’ being perforated, the fish, from its greater specific gravity than the 
t ;|sea, instantly sinks, and never again floats. 

and the brilliant paper-hangings, the marble columns, the mosaic f&-' ‘The invention itself is the employment of tubes, made of copper, 

bles and consoles, and, above all, the splended collection of pictures, | (or of any other substance, if found to be equally secure, &c.,) of a 

which attest the wealth and good taste oftheir owner—ail call to| cylindrical form, terminating at each extremity by convex or semi- 

mind those superb palaces with which Pericles and Lucu!lus adorn-| globular ends ; the whole to be hermetically sealed, and to contain, 


ed the smiline plains of Greece and Italy. 





with her lovely children gre. nped around her. Such a family 





beauty. 


me if I should like to make a visit to Hatleld House, the residence | Retz, celebrated for his Memoirs; the Nassau Family, by Vandyke ; 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, and one of the most interesting pla-| Salvator Kosa’s Eleonora d’Este, whose beautiful, but melancholy, 


in number and capacity, a bulk, or quantity of atmospheric air, equel 


Among the pictures in Lord Cowper's gallery, which contains | to counterbalance that extra portion of the weight, or specific gravity 
picture never fails to charm; fur uoral always enhances physical | many chefs-d’euvre of the most celebrated masters, there were some | 
(portraits which particularly interested me. ‘There were Marshal de | 
Next morning, as soon as we has! breakfasted, the Baron asked | ‘Turenne, on horseback, the size of life, by Rembrandt; Cardinal | 


of the ship and her contents, which otherwise, in case of leak, and 
the ship filling with water, would cause her to sink. 
These “Safety Tubes” it is designed to place in the spaces be- 


ltween the beams of the decks, also between the timbers, or ribs, the 
| shelf-pieces, and the planking, and in all other places below the decks 


ces in the county, from its situation anc! the recollections that are countenance callsto mind the verses with which she inspired Tasso, | which may be thus occupied without inconvenience. 


attached to it. We set off inan elegaut opev carriage, and soon | and fully justifies the poet's ardent passions. 
reached Hatfield House, the park of whier! acioins Camfield. A! We were informed that Lord Cowper's family were all at Brighton. 
long avenue, running wcross the park, brought ns to the north front | How can they quit this Paradise? thonglit J. But itis in our nature to 
of the mansion, which reminded me of Versaclles, as seen on the | grow weary of everything; and perhaps we soonest tire of the ac- 
fad from Paris. | quisitions of wealth which are not often the concomitants of happi- 
Hatfieid Howse was built about the year 3611, and the style of| ness. We took a view of the park, which is extensive and well 
its architecture is ccry curious. It isa vast brick building, in the | laid out; and we saw the gigantic oak tree which has been long 
form of the letter H, tanked by four towers. A fifth tower’ rises in| celebrated in the county, and which measures eighteen feet in cir- 
the centre higher than the others, is surmounted by the arms of the! cumference. 
Salisbury family, whose device is Sero and Serio. We went round 
to thé@south gate of the mansion, and here we learned that the fa™i- 
ty were absent, Baron D—le, however, sent in his name, and a fee | 
male, who hadthe charge of the honse, offered to conduct us over it. | 


—_—p—— 
SCIENTIFC EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 


The lastletters of M. C. Lenormant, communicatod to Le Globe. 


Our guide seemed to be intimately acquajnied with all the ar-; tring down the narative of this interresting journey tothe 10th of! 
chitectural details} and historical particulars connected with! October. The press of matter in this department of our journal, | 
this interesting structure. We first entered a spacious ves- | prevents us from going this week into much detail; but the follow: | 


tibule, 100 feet long, paved with marble, which, on solemn occa-' ing sketch of the travellers’ progress will be acceptable to many of | specific gravity than the sea, they afford an assisting buoyancy ; @” 


sions, is usedasa banqueting-hall. At one end is the minstrels’ | our readers. 
gallery, whence, in formertimes, the festive board was enlivened | 





Leaving Cairo on the Ist of October, in fine weather and with a | Sats 
with songs of love or war. As we entered this ball the tones of an | favoarable wind, they found the banks of the Nile increase in beauty | of the hoops) are lighter than cea water; hence it follows, tha 


organ were heard at a distance, and the solemn music accorded we!l every league. As they left Boulac behind, the gardens, country: | 


Again, it is conceived that tubes of semi-globular form might be 2 
tached in sundry?places to the exterior ot the ship. 

From presenting a uniform circular surface, the “ Safety Tubes, 
when immersed, would be perfectly secure against the pressure 0! 
the water occasioned by the weight of the ship; and, from spread: 
ing their buoyant power unitormily over the whole range ol the 
ship's deck’sthey would not, in case of the ship filling, disturb he: 
equilibrium, or centre of gravity. 

With regard to that part of the hull of the ship which would, 1 
case of filling from leak, become submerged, it results from the tm 
ber of which it is composd being superficially lighter than water, 
that the hull itself would not only float without the aid of the tubes 
but would support in that position, a considerable incumbent w¢ ight 

Several articles on board ships of war, under the head of pre: 
visions—namely, water, wine, spirits, &c., when immersed, produce 
no tendency to sink the ship, but on the contrary, from being o! less 


although some of the remaining provisions are to a certain cegt' © 
heavier, the greater part, together with the casks (with the exceptioll 


: 2 m= . ‘ : site one 
very immateria} difference of weight exists between the specific g! 


sith the chivalrous recoNections naturally excited by the sight of | houses, and groves of sycamores and palms, which enrich the banks,| vity of the provisions collective, and that of the sea, in the eventel 


the ancient banners andarms with which the place was adorned. | seemed to increase in number and variety ; till, arrivingat the island | their submersion. 


Oa leaving the hall, a staircase, ornamented with allegorical figures | of Roda, one of the pearls of Egypt, they found it studded in the 


curved in oak, led us to the audience-chamber. Ina niche above | midst, with every thing around it which could attract the eye and 


‘ 


The material weight which the -‘ Safety Tubes” would have + 


| support in case of a ship filling, consists in the various metalic su! 


the fireplace in this splendidby-furnished epartment there is a bronze | enchant the imagination. ‘The famous Nilometer, or Mekias, as it| stances used in the building ot, and those contained within the su!) 


Statue of King James {., of the size of life, 
élianged the royal domain of [attield for the Earl of Salisbury’s es-| was then canght of old Cairo, and the river began to widen. On 
tate of Theobald; and it ie no donht in commemoration of this! the left were only visible the low banks of the Nile; but on sudden 
circu nstance tat the statueis placed lrere. The King, who is re-| the sides of the Libyan chain came into view, pierced with a thou- 
presented fa his royal robes, looks down trom his exaited post as if| sand quarries. On the right were long woods of palms; behind, 
he were still holding his court in the place of which he was once the | the Pyramids of Ghizeh; before, those of Sakhara and Dachour ; 
possessor. ‘This apartment also contains some tapestry wrought by | and between the two extreme points, extended the immense and 
Queen Elizabeth. 
From the audience-cham!tr Ve proceeded tothe library, in which | which existed entire six years ago, are now only tombs and ruins. 
there is a numerous collection ! scaree and curious books and man-| On the 2d of October they traversed a desert plain, towards the 
uscripts, but unfortunately we bh sd not time to examine them. We}! perforated sides of Gebel! 'Tourrah, one of the mountains which fur- 
next entercd a long gallery, whic W bears ample evidence of the anti-| nished the materials of Memphis and the Pyramids. Here they 
- found a curious and precious inscription, W hich proves, according to 





* In the yer 3783, long before sature had disclosed to Dr. Jen- M. Lenormant, that 1990 years before the birth of Christ, the city of 


rer hh’: S*niticent secret of vaccinatioo, Mr. Thomas Di—--le was Memphis was repaired! 


King James ex-| is now called. terminates the south point of this island. A glimpse | 


|populons Memphis—that biblical city, whose principal monuments, ; 
| peudages of a ship of war—exist In a very limited degree on 


—namely, the guns, the shot, the chain cables, the pumps, the = 
last, the tanks, the galley apparatus, the bolts, nails, and other ae 
works, together with the masts, yards-and rigging; but as sever’ 7 
these substances, &c., would, in case of the ship filling, become 
mersed, so would their weight also be reduced, to an extent, | 
amount, equal to the weight of the bulk or volume of water whicl 
they would displace. 

These counteractions to buoyaney—which are the pagers ~ 
mie ‘ 


bie ay 
. . 1 arooes U 
merchant vessel,—and, as in most cases a portion of the cars re 
. : : seifeally fight 

merchant vessels is, epon immersion, known to be specilica! : .. 
; i aro : Vii 1th 

erthan sea water; also, asthe generality of their cargocs, \ en ; 
? ‘ oT, , te ] ‘ t} » | odyv or von f 
mersed, are not very materially heavier than tue boa) aah 
‘of sea water they would displace—it follows that a comparative 


: . o. woul » found requ 
‘small quantity or bulk of atmospheric air would be found req 


ai) pe . : : , , aie ‘ Ol . eee yt Pet ee 2 eve yf thei 
iwWied by the Empress Catheriue to in troduce into Russiathe pre-| In order to allow nothing to escape, the travellers, at this interest- lsite to keep vessels of this description afloat, in the event ¢ 


cious discovery of inoculation. That gi'eat Princess, teaching. like | ing point of their journey, divided, and wandered two by two among 
Veter L, by example, did forthe health of her people, what her! the rocks. over an extent of nearly aleague. The next day they re- 


predecessor lind done for their civilization. 


Empire and a Counsellor of State. 


She submitted herself) croossed the river to the right bank, and stood upon the very spot! and her coutents (whether a ship of war or a merchant \ 
aad her son, the Grand Duke, to an experiment, the result of which | where Memphis once raised her magnificent head. The site of the 
was then considered doubtful. The issue was, however, successful; | ancient city is now covered with palm trees and scattered villages, 
and, in gratitude tor the skill and care of Mr. D——-le, as first physi- | blocks of granite and basalt, and sculptured stones. Among the last} tubes”—could readily be p! | ' 

cian to the imperial family, her Majesty created bim Baron of the | they founda statue of Sesostris, lying with the face to the earth.!case of the ship filling, to). howl 





It was thirty feet long, formed of a single stone. and finely sculptured, 


| filling with water. A eee 
Hence, from the aggregate weight, or specific gravity © he s 
being so materially diminished, vw Len immerse d—a suflic a 
or quantity of atmospheric air—contsived within the safely 
s referred to, so as, 
her main deck above 


me 


the surface of the sea. 
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r Te slags eaNretores of chit Cemate inaesibe te ie | cree train ie euitsnbock the tate ot the markers, and to ray] Wied) teemesdiclere okamamest weed totabe bis tation, dadiag Ihe 
h g them, in tase of the ship ling, sast ’ gage lodgings, to inqui ; . , pay ; pel formerly stood over it; but this was di éd 
1e- ships, d tubes, would prevent the possibility of a ship foundering their first visiis to the Kaaba: A number ot pedlers and petty shop-| by Wahabys; here the pilgrims usnally pray two 1ikats, ia salute- 
on alr : ’ keepers left the town te establish themselves at Arafat, and to be tion of Arafat. ‘I'he steps and the summit are covered with hand- 
“ a vith the view of affording a practical elucidation of the plan, the ready there for (he accommodation - tie pilgrims. A number of kerchiefs to receive their pious gifis, and each family of the Mek- 
: has constructed a model im due proportion to the dimen- camel-driversfrom|Syria and Egypt le theiruntoaded camels through , kawys or Bedouins of the tribe of Koreysh, in whose territory Arafat 
~ Sone, aa to the actual weiglt of an 60 gun ship, when equipped for) the streets, offering tolet them out to the hadjys going to Ara-_ lies, hus its particular spot assigned to it for this purpose. ‘The sum- 
“4 poy nths’ vovage fat. ‘The rate of hire this year was very moderate, on account of| mit comnmands a very extensive and sincular prospect. I brought 
4 . ed ‘aodulbaving®s leak in her bottom+-when placed in water the great number of beasts of burden ; | engaged two of these ca-| my comass to take a circle of bearings; but the crawd was so great 
” hen the ‘ safety tubes” affixed to the main, the misidle, and the | mels, for the journey of four days to Aratat and Lack again, for | thatl could not use it. ‘Towards the western extremity of the plain 
” decks, it floais and with a power of bueyancy so great, that, | three dollars. , are seen Bie Bazan and the Alameyn; somewhat nearer, southwards, 
he poe bein forcibly pressed under water, it rises tothe same print; On the Sth of Zul Hadj, early in the morning, the Syrian Hadj} the mosque called Djama Nimre, or Djama Seydna Ibrahim ; and 
a. pe prea e which it before rested—namely, with tte deck | passed in procession through the town, accompanied by al! its so!-| on the South-east, a small house where the Sheri used to lodge du- 
pa +" arface diers, and carrying the Mahmealin trot. All its baggage was left at} ring the pilgrimage. From thence an elevated rocky ground in the 
aoievi thus exhibited the principle and tion ef the plan, | Sheikh Mahmoud, excepting the tents that were to be pitched at} plain extendstowards Arafat. On the eastern side of the mountain, 
tear elubehe applications upon which its ney nded—| Arafat. Mostof the hadjys were mounted in the Shebrye, a sort of | and close to its foot are the ruins of a small mosque, built an rocky 
his intemperance cannot be more. forcibly. thee simply | palankeen placed upon the camel. The great people, and the Pasha ground, called Djama el Szabhrat, where Mobammed was accus- 
y]- ing the following most ing facts, as regards both fife end | of Damascus himself, rode in takhtrouansa kind of closed litter or|\omed to pray, and where the pilgrims make four protestations in 
re stating 1d el goer ohne of dais Majesty's navy, exclusively box carried by two camels, one before and the other behind, and | memory of the prophet. Several large reservoirs lined with stone 
Or i atiedio wine been lost by wreck, by fire. which | forming a very commodidus conveyance, except that it is necescwy | ate dispersed over the plain; twoor three are. close to the foot of 
lat canine also'the | an Se reeks o ; viz. by the fearless | aly: ays to have a ladder, by means of which one may mount or de- | Arafat, and there are some near the house of the Sherifs ; they are 
ct ion of seuttting Kosice: and thereby ex theflames,) or | scend. ‘The caimels’ heads were decorated with feathers, tassels, and | filledfrom the same fine aqueduct which supplies Mekka, and the 
r by foundering, between the year aad ; andthat@he nem-) bells; but their heads, bent down towards the ground, showed how | head of which is about one hour and a half distant, in the eastern 
his hev of merchant ships and vesséls tost, from ‘either one of other of | much they were fatigued by their journey. While these passed, the | mountains. The canal is left open here for the convenience of pil- 
a9 of these calamities, averages at the very melancholy rate off one and | streets were lined by people of all ciasses, who greeted the caravan | grims, and is conducted round the three sides of (he'mountains, pass- 
re, half vessels per day in each year. . with loud acclamations and praise. The martial music of tue Pasba| ing by Modaa Seydna Adam. e: 
‘el a To prevent the recurrence of a8 equally afflicting loss of life and of Damascus, a dozen of fine caparisoned horses led in front of his} From the summit of Arafat, I counted about three thousand tents 
ad, property, which may otherwise arise in the of time is the | litter, and the rich takhtroaws in which his women rode, particularly | dispersed over the plain, of which two thirds belonged to the Hadj 
his great end important object of the plan—a plan, not of alteration, but | attracted attention. - ; ; caravans, abd to the suit and soldiers of Mohammed Aly ; the rest to 
n;’ inerely of addition to the present build. of a ship—one interfering Soon after the Syrians had passed, the Egytian procession followed, | the Arabs of the Sherif, the Bodouin hadjys, and the people of Mek- 
the with no room, or space, of moment, now tes eny i to the stow-! consisting of its Mahmal or sacred camel, (for each of the caravans | ka und Djadda, These assembled multitudes were for thi? greater 
hat age of cargo, stores, or provisions—nor off any impediment to | carries one, )and the Shebryes of the public officers, who always ac- number like myself, without tents. The two caravans were encamp- 
[0% the ships rate of sailing—either tending to im $3 her lower in company the Hadj; bot not a single private pilgrim was to be ed without much order, each party of pilgrims or soldiers having 
leit the water—nor requitiag attention, or alteration in any state of | seen in its suite The good appearance of the soldiers who were with pitched its tents in large circles or dowars,in the nndst of which manv 
non weather. them, the splendour of Mahmal, and of the equipage of the Emir el of their camels were reposing. ‘Ihe plain contained, dispersed in 
ind Yet itis a plan which is capable of immediate application, to the | Hadj, who was a commander of the Turkish horsemen called Del- | different parts, from twenty to twenty-five thousand camels, twelve 
rit- ships of his Majesty's navy, and to merchant vessels, and that at an/ his, drew from the Mekkawys many signs of approbation, such as} thousand of which belonged to the Syrian Hadj, and from five to six 
- expense of little more than the interest of the money to be advaneed | had been givento those who immediately preceded them. Both | thousand to the Egyptian ; besides about three thousand, purchased 
lim in the purchase of the copper required to make the tubes, it being | caravans continned their route to Arafat without stopping. _ by Mohammed Aly rom the Bodouins in the Syrian Deserts, and 
the Anown that this metai, when not exposed to wear or tear, will lose| Before mid-day, all the hadjys who had resided for some time at | brought to Mekka with the Hadj, to convey the pilgrims to this 
er ; even at the expiration of a century, but little of intrinsic value: wor | Mekka, likewise mounted their camels, and crowded the streets as place, previously to being used tor the transportation of army-pro- 
mes would the atfiount to be thus advanced exceed the sum of 5 per | they pressed forward to follow the Hadj. They were joined by the visions to Tayf. 
1 ot cent. on the value of the ship and her contents far greater part of the population of Mekka, who make it aruleto| The Syrian Hadj was encamped on the south and south-west side 
wi Like unto the principle of the mariner’s compass, and of the steam | go every year to Arafat; and bya similar portion of the population of the mountain; the Egyptian on the south-east. Around the house 
a engine is that of the present invention—namely, simple an@ uaal-/ of Djidda, who bad been assembled here for some time. During five of the Sherif, Yahya himself vas encamped with his Bodouin troops, 
terable as the law of nature—and as practice as demonstrated the | or six days, the gates of Djidda, thus deserted by sc many people re-| and in its neighbourhood were all the Hedjaz people.’ Here. it. was 
me wonder working benefit of the two former discoveries, as applied to | main shut. ' ; . that the two Yemen caravans used formerly to take their station. 
vase navigation, so would practice equally demonstrate the essential ben-; I left my lodgings on foot, after mid-day, with a companion and a} Mohammed Aly, and Soleyman Pasha of Damascus, as well as seve - 
Sot efits to be derived from the saving powers of the latter. slave boy mounted on two camels, which I had hired from a Syrian | ral of their officers, had very handsome tents: but the most magni- 
The invention forming, as to mode, magnitude and power, an en- | driver, a native of Iloms. It is thoug).i meritorious to make the six | ficient of all was that of the wife of Mohammed Aly, the mother of 
: tire novel applitation of a principle of nature,the inventor miglit) hours journey to Arafat on foot, particularly if the pilgrim Sine bare- Tousoun Pasha, and Ibrahim Pasha, who bad lately arrived trom 
VG by means of a patent, have secured to himself the exclusive pecu-| footed. Many hadjys didso; andI preferredthis mode, because 1} Cairo forthe Hadj, witha co royal equipage, five hundred camels 
niary emolament resulting from such possessions. But desirous that | had led avery sedentary life forsome months. We were several} being necessary to transport her baggage from Djidda to Mekke. 
the great blessings which this invention holds forth may become dif- | hours before we could reach the outskirts of the town beyond the Her tent was in fact an encampment consisting of a dozen tents of 
me fused as much as possible, he submits the same for general and un- | Moabede, so great was the crowd of camels; and many accidents| different sizes, inhabited by her women; the whole enclosed by-a 
ate: shackled application, without the slightest reservation of any exclu: | happened. Of the half-naked hadjys, all dressed in the white ibram | wall of linen cloth, eight hundred paces in circuit, the single entrance 
osi- sive benefit or advantage, but with an ardent hope of witnessing its | some sat reading the Koran upon their camels: some ejaculated loud | to which was guarded by eunuchs in splendid dresses. Around this 
that universal adoption. | Prayers ; whilst others cursed their drivers, and quarrelled with enclosure were pitched the tents of the men who formed her nume- 
eer To carry the measure into full practical effect, it isonly requisite | those near them, who were choking up the passage. Beyond the}rous suite. The beautiful embroidery on the exterior of this linen 
€ all that an exhibition of the plan be made upon a iarge scale ; but as town the road widens and we passed on through the valleys, at aj palace, with the various colours displayed in every part of it, consti- 
dder the inventor, independently of great labour, has already sustained | very slow march, for two hours, tv Wady Muna, in the narrow en-/tuted an object which reminded me of some descriptions in the 
dde: considerable expense in perfecting and proving the efficiency of his! trance of which great confusion again occurred. ‘The law enjoins | Arabiaa ‘Tales of the Thousand and ome Nights Among the rich 
the invention he naturally looks to his Majesty’s Government, as well as | that the hadjys shall recite five prayers at Muna, Mohammed having | equipages of the other hadjys, or of the Mekka people, none were 
to those engaged in the commercial and Pose, interents of the | always done so ; that is to say, that they shall arrive there at noon, } so conspicuous as that belonging to thedamily ef Djeylany, the mer- 
oper, country, te cause that exhibition to be made, by fitting up a vessel | in time for the mid-day prayer, and remaining until the next mor-} chant, whose tentspitched in asemicircle, led in beauty those 
ars with the “ Safety Taber vgpeerding to the plan submitted—thereby | ning, shall perform the prayers of the Azer, of band of Ashe, | ofthe two Pashas, and farexceeded those of Sherif Yahya. In 
emi- demonstrating the means of resening notonly the shipandhercarge j and that of the dawn on the ensuing day. The inconveniedce, | other parts of the East, @ merehant would.as soon thinkof buying « 
tain. from foundering, but the bold mariner from perishing in- the mighty | however, arising from a delay on the route hasled tothe neglect of }rope for his own neck, as of displaying his wealth in presence of 2 
quel deep, “ When host‘le elements tumultaous prise, this precept for some time pasts and the Hadj now passes Muna, on} Pasha; but Djeylany has not yet laid aside the customs which the 
ity Aad lawless floods revel against the skies.” iis way to Arafat, without “ne Mekkawys learned under their old government, particularly that of 
and Tubes of this description. by an extension of their diameter and | In advance of Muna, we had_the mosque of Mozdelife to our | Sherif Gbaleb, who seldom exercised extortion upon single indi- 
humber, would afford the means of floating immense batteries, also | right, whither many pilgrims went to recite the Salat el Aszer and | viduals; and they now rely on the promises of Mohammed Aly, that. 
be. mills, &c., and manufactures of all descriptions, to any extent; for} Salat el Mogreb; but the caravan continued its march. Beyond | he will respect their property. eo! 
the by being placed in support of mills, &c., in the current of rivers, they | Mozdelife, we again entered the mountains by the pass called El| During the whole morning, there were repeated discharges of the 
ocks would afford the meansot deriving all the beneficial results of the | Mazoumeyn, on the eastern side of which we issued towards the | artiNery which both Pachas had brought with them. A few pil- 
most powerful water-wheel. Indeed the objects which the employ- | plain of Arafat. Here the pilgrims passed between the two pillars | grims had taken up their quarters on Djebel Arafat itself, where some: 
6 at- inent of this buoyant power may be applied are almost innumerable. | called Alameyn, and, on approaching the vicinity of Djebel Arafat, | small cavern, or impending block of granite, afforded them shelter 
dnt lens | dispersed over the plain in seareh of their place of encampment. I} fromthe sun. It is a belief generally entertained in the East, anc 
es, -PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA reached the camp abont three hours after sunset; but the last strag-| strengthened by many boasting hadjys on their return home, that ail 
re ot AVR ANS Bs ak glers did not arrive till midnight. Numberless fires were seen light- | the pilgrims, on this day, encainp upon Mount Arafat; and that the 
ead: Ceremony of the, Mohammedan Pilgrimage ; assembling of the Pil-|ed on anextent of ground of three or four miles in length; and high | mountain possesses the thiraculous property of expansion, so as to 
the grims near Mekka. [From the Original MSS. of the late J. L. | and brilliant clusters of lamps marked the different places of en-| admit an indefinite number of the faithful upon its summit. . The 
, he: Burckhardt. ] ,campment of Mohammed Aly, Soleyman Pasha, and the Emir el} law ordains that the wakfe, or position of the Hadj, should be on 
The Syrian and Egyptian caravans always arrived at fixed peri- | [Hadji-of the Egyptian caravan. Hadjys were seen in every direc-| Djebel Arafat; but it wisely provides against any impossibility, by 
d, in ods ; generally aday or two before the departure of the’ Hadj for | tion wandering among the tents in search of their companions,} declaring that the plain in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
tim: ‘Arafat. Both caravans usually pass by Beder, onthe same day, or | ‘whom they had lost in the confusion on the road; and it was seve- | mountain nay be regarded as comprised under the term “ mour 
ater, with an interval of one day only. The Syrian caravan coming from | ral hours before the noise and clamour had subsided. Few persons | tain,” or Djebel Arafat. 
nhes Medina, and the Egyptian from Yembo el Nakhel, prosecute their slept during that uight; the devofees sat up praying. and theirloud) Testimated the number of persons assembled here at about se- 
ight route from Beder to Mekka, at a short distance from each other. | chants were particularly distinguished on the side of the Syrian en-| venty thousand. ‘The camp was from three to four miles Jong, and 
pre: On the 5th of the month of Zal Hadj, A. H. 1829, or the 21st of No- | campment; the merry Mekkawys formed themselves into par-) between one and two in breadth. ‘There is, ‘perhaps, no spot on 
duce vember, 1814, the approach of the Syrian caravan was announced ties, singing the jovial songs called djok, accompanied by clapping | earth where, in so small a space, such a diversity of languages arc 
f less by one of its Mekowem, who came galloping into the town, to win | of hands; and the coffee-houses scattered over the plain were crow-| heard; LT reckoned about forty, and have no doubt that-there were 
and the prize which is always awarded tothe Sabbak, or him who brings ded the whole night with customers. many more. Tt appeared to me as if I were hete placed in a hol: 
ean e the first tidings of the safe arrival of that Caravan. The fond ac-| The night was dark and cold, and on'y a few drops of rain fell.|temple of travellers only; and never did T at any time fecl a more 
ption clamations of the mob followed him to the governor's house, where | [ had formed a resting-place for myself by means of a large carpet | ardent wish to be able to penetrate once into the inmost recesses oi 
hat a his horse expired the moment he dismounted. ‘The news was the | tied to the back nart of a Mekkawy’s tent; and having walked} the countries of ma..y of those persons whom I now saw before mc, 
: erie nore important as nothing had been heard of this Hadj, and ru-| about for the greater part of the night, I had jast disposed myself to | fondly imagining that I might have no more difficulty in ‘reaching 
ntet mours had even been circulated of the Bedouins having plundered | sleep, when two guns, fired by the Syrian and Egyptian Hadj, an- | their homes, than what they had experienced in their journey to 
it on the road tothe north of Medina. Two hours after, many other | nounced the approaching dawn of the day of pilgrimage, and sum- | this spot. 
e ! persons belonging to itarrived; and in the night the whole body | moned the faithful to prepare for the morning prayers. When the attention is engrossed by such a multitude of rew ob 
su! came up, and encamped, with the Pasha of Damascus at their head, At sun-rise on the 9th of Zul Hadj, every pilgrim issued from his | jects, titne passes rapidly away. I hadonly descended from Mount 
shi in the plain of Sheikh Mahmoud. tent, to walk over the plains, and taks a view of the ns” | crowds | Arafat, and bad walketifor some time ‘about the camp, here and 
e bal Early the next morning, the Egyptian caravan elso arrived. The | assembled there. Long tents, fitted up as bazars, furnisbed all kinds | there entering into conversation with pilgrims: inquiring at the Sy- 
iro heavy baggage and the camels were sent to the usual place of en-| of provisions. The Syrian and Egyptian cavalry were exercised | rian camp after some of my friends; and among the Syrian Be 
yal ot campmient of the Egyptian Hadj, in the Moabede; but the Mahmal, | by their chiefs early in the morning, while thousands of camels were douins, for news from their deserts, when mid-day had already 
e itt or holy camel, remained at Sheikh Mahmond, that it might pass | seen feeding upon the dry shrubs of the plain all round the eamp. I} passed. The prayers of this period of the day ought to be per 
nt, ¢ trom thence in processina next day through the town. Mohammed | waiked to Mount Arafat, to enjoy from its summit a more distinct | formed cither within, or inthe immediate neighbourhood of, the 
vhicl Aly Pasha arrived unexpectedly this morning from Tayt, to be pre-| view ofthe whole. This granite hill, which is also called Djebel er’ | mosque of Nimre, whitherthe two Pashas had repaired for that pur 
sent at the Hadj, and to inspect the cavalry which had come with | Rahkme, or the Monntain of Mercy, rises on the north-east side of| pose. The far greater number of hadjvs, however, dispense with 
le a the Egyptian caravan, a reinforcement that strongly excited his| the plain, close to the mountains which encompass it, but separated | this observance, and many of them with the mid-day prayers alto- 
nard a hopes of success against the Wahabys. He was dressed ina very | from them by a rocky valley: itis about a mile, or a mile anda half) gether; for no one concerns himself whether his neighboad is pune. 
ves ¢ handsome ihram, having two large entirely white cashmirene shawls | in circuit; its sides are sloping and ifs summit is nearly (wo hundred | {ual er not in the performance of the prescribed rites. After mid- 
ich wrapped round his toins and shoulders: his head was bare ; but an | feet above the level of the plain. On the eastern side broad stone | day, the pilgrims are to wash aud purify the body, by means of the 
on it officer held over it an nmbrella to protect him from the sun, while | steps lead up to the top, anda broad unpaved patb,on the western, entire ablation prescribed by the law, and called Ghossel, for which 
lune riding through the streets. Onthe same morning, all the hadjys re- | over rude masses of granite, with which its declivity is covered. | purpose chiefly, the numerous tents in the plain bave been construc- 
tivel) sident at Mekka took the ihram at their own lodgings, with the usual | After mounting about forty stens, we find a spot a little on the lefi.! ted; Lut the weather was cloudy. and rather cold, which induced 
requ reremonies, preparatory to their setting out for Aratat ; and at mid-/ called Modaa Seydoa Adam, or the place of prayer of our Lord |nine-tentlis of the pilgrims, shivering as they were already under the 
* thei day they assembled in the mosque, where a short sermon was preach. | Adam, where, it is related, that the father of mankind used to staud | {hin covering of the ihram, to omit the rite also, and to content 
ed onthe.occasion. The badjys who had come with the caravan | while praying: for here it was, accordingto Mohammedan tradition, | themselves with the!ordinary ablation. ‘The time of Asger (0: 
ve shit had already taken the iliram at Asfan, two stations in advance of ‘that the angel Gabriel first instrueted Adam how to adore hfs Creator. | about three o'clock, p. .) approached, when that ceremony of the 
“eSst Mekka ; but a great number of them, esnecially the servants and ca- | A marble slab, bearing an inscription in modern characters, is fixed | Hadj takes place, for which the whole assembly had come hither 
bull mel-drivers, did not throw off their ordinary dresses, and even ap- |in the side ofthe mountain. On reaching about the sixtieth step, we | The piigrims now pressed forward towards the mountain of Arafat 
cafets peared in them at Arafat, without causing either surprise or indigna- | come to a small paved platform to our right, on a level spot of the | and covered its sides from top to bottom. At the precise time of 
as, i! tion. There is no religious police or inquisition here ; and every | bill, where the preacher stends who admonishes the pilgrims on the | Aszer, the preacher took his stand upon the platform on the moun. 
above bedy is left to the dictates of his conscience, either to observe or tain and began to address the multitude. This sermon, which lasts 


neglect the precepts of the cannonical law. 


| afternoon ot this day, as I shall hereafter mention, ‘I'hus bigh, the 
\stans are so broad and easy that a horse or eamel may ascend, but 


till sun-set, constitutes the holy ceremony of the Iladj called 


Great bustle prevailed this evening in the town. Every hody higher up they become more steepanduneven, On the summitthe Khothetel Wakfe; and no pilgrim, although be may have, visited 


te 














“all the holy places of Mekka, is entitled to the name of hadjy, unless 
he W88 been present on this occasion. As Aszer approached, there- 
fore, all the tents were strack, every thing was packed up, the eara- 
vans began fo load, and the pilgrims belonging to them mounted 
their camels, and crowded round the mountain, to be within sight of 
the preacher, which is sufficient, as the greater part of the multitude 
is necessarily too distantto hear him. The two Pashas, with their 
whole cavalry drawn up in two squadrons behind them, took their 
post in the rear of the deep ies of camels of the hadjys, to which 
those of the people of the Hadjez were also joined; and here they 
waited in solemn and respetful silence the conclusion of the sermon. 
Farther removed from the preacher, was the Sherif Yahya, with bis 
small body of soldiers, distinguished by several green standards 
carried before him. ‘The two Mahmals, or holy camels which carry 
on their back the high structure that serves as the banner of their re- 
spective caravans, made way with difficulty through the ranks of 
camels that @ncircledthe southern and eastern sides of the hill, oppo- 
site to the preacher, and took their station, surrounded by their 
ards, directly ander the »latform in front of him.. 

The preacher, or Katyb, who is usually the Kadhy of the Mekka, 
was mounted upon a finely-caparisoned eamel, which bad-been led 
up the steps; it being traditionally said that Mohammed was always 
seated when be here addressed his followers, a practice in which he 
was imitated by all the Khalifes who came to the Hadj, and who 
from hence addressed their subjects in person. The ‘Turkish gentle- 
man of Constantinople, however, unused to camel-riding, could not 
keep his seat so well as the hardy Bedouin prophet; and the camel 
becoming unruly, he was soon obliged’to alight from it. He read 
his sermon froma book in Arabac, which he held in his hands. At in- 
tervals of every four or five minutes he paused, and stretched forth 
his ardi8 to implore blessings from above; while the assembled mul- 
titudes around and before him, waved the skirts of their ihrams over 
their heads, andrent the air with shouts of ‘‘ Lebeyk, Aliahuma 
Lebeyk,” (i.e. Tere we are,at thy commands, O God!) rr 
the wavings of the ihrams, the side of the mountain, thickly crowde 
as it was by the people in their white garments, had the appearance 
of acataract of water; while the green umbrellas, with which seve- 
ral thousand hadiys, sitting on their camels below, were provided, 
bore some resemblance to a verdant plain. 

During his sermon, which lasted almost three hours, the Kadhy 
was seen constantly to wipe his eyes with a handkerehief; for the 
law enjoins the Khatyb or preacher to be moved with feeling and 
compunetion; and adds that, whenever tears appear on his face, it 
is a sign that the Almighty enlightens him, and is ready to listen to 
his prayers. ‘The pilgrims who stood near me, upon the large blocks 
of granite which coyer the sides of Arafat, appeared under varions 
aspects. Some of them, mostly foreigners, were crying loudly and 
weeping, beating their breasts, and denouncing themselves to be 
great sinners before the Lord ; others (but by far the smaller num- 
ber,) stood in silent reflection and adoration, with tears in their eyes. 
Many natives of the Hedjaz, and many soldiers of the Turkish ar- 
my, were meanwhile conversing and joking; and whenever the 
others were waving the ihram, made violent gesticulations, as if to 
ridicule the ceremony. Behind, on the hill, I observed several par- 
ties of Arabs and soldiers, who were were quietly smoking their nar- 
gyles; and in a cavern just by sat acommon woman, who sold cof- 
fee, and whose visiters, by their louc laughter and riotous conduct, 
often interrupted the fervent devotions of the hadjys near them. 
Numbers of people were present in their ordinary clothes. Towards 


useful, they will strengthen the claim which they may have to. ad 











vancement in the service. 

The General Officer will point out to Officers commanding Regi- 
ments and Corps the necessity and importance of their requiring 
Captains and Subalterns of Companies to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character, disposition, temper, and habits of every 
non-commissioned Officer and Soldier of their respective compa- 
nies, so as to be able to answer, at once, and correctly, any ques- 
tions which may be addressed to them by their superior Officers. 
This knowledge can only be attained by unremitted attention to 
every detail of duty, and by close observation. 

Finally, the General Officer will take every opportunity of im- 
pressing upon the Commanding Officer, and through him upon those 
of every rank, the advantage which they, individually, the corps, 
and the service at large, will derive from the adoption towards the 
non-commissioned Officer and soldier of a system of command and 
treatment which shail be tree from the coarse and offensive lan- 
guage too often used in reproving the soldier for trifling irregulari- 
ties, or for accidental omissions. They should be told, that the use 
of gross language and offensive terms, upon any occasion, is not 
only unbecoming their own character and station, as officers and 

entlemen, but degrading to the soldier; whereas it is desirable to 
eep up inall ranks of the army a proper fecling, and high sense 
of honour, by which the correct discharge of Suty will be best 
ensured. 

The gross abuse which is often lavished on a soldier for a trifling 
fault, an accidental mistake, or an uninteotional omission, produces 
irritation or sulk ; and to this cause, more than any other, may be 
traced acts of insubordination which entail the negessity of severe 
punishment. If reproof be necessary, it sould be conveyed in such 
a manner, and in such terms, as will make a lasting impression, with- 
out burtiug the feelings of the individual and lowering him in his 
own estimation. The Officers should, not only themselves, observe 
this injunction, but they shuuld require it to be observed by the non- 
commissioned Officers, and indeed their example will very soon 
have the etfect of checking the use of improper and offensive terms 
on the part of the noncommissioned Officers towards the soldiers. If 
acts of intentional neglect and of insubordination should take place, 
although wholly unprovoked by any treatment received, the means 
of correction and punishment which are authorised by the regulations 
of the service must be resorted to, and they wil] have double effect, 
if not preceded by coarse and abusive language ; indeed it will proba- 
bly be found,,they will become comparatively rare, as the duty will 
be done more cheerfully and zealously. 

By command of the Right Hon. Gen. Lord Hill. 
H. Taytor, Adjutant-General. 


CIRCULAR. 

War-Office, Dec. 24, 1828.—Sir,—I have the honour to inform you 
that his Majesty’s Government having taken into consideration the 
expense of the Staff of the Militia, have determined to submit to 
Parliament a Bill for effecting some reduction in that branch of the 
Public Expenditure. 

According to the proposed measure, the future establishment re- 
tained on permanent pay at Head-quarters will be, for each Corps:— 
One Adjutant ; one Serjeant-Major ; one Serjeant for every forty 
private men ; one drummer for every two companies, with an addi- 
tional drummer for each flank company: in addition to which, in 
Regiments consisting of eight companies and upwards, a Drum-Ma- 


the conclusion of the sermon, the far greater part of the assembly | jor will be allowed. 


seemed to be wearied, and many descended the mountain before 
the preacher had finished his discourse. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the crowds assembled on the mountain were, for the great- 
er part, of the lower classes; the pilgrims of respectability ne 
mounted upon their camels or horses in the plain. 

At length the sun began to descend behind the western.moun- 
tains; upon which the Kadhy, having shat his book. received a last 
greeting of “ Lebeyk;’’ and the crowds rushed down the mountain 
in order to quit Arafat. It is thought meritorious to accelerate the 
pace on this occasion; and many persons make ita complete 
race, called by the Arabs, Ad’ dafa min Arafat. In former times, 
when the streneth of the Syrian and Egyptian caravans happen- 
ed to be nearly balanced, bloody affrays took place here almost 
every year between them, each party endeavouring to out-run and to 
carry its mahmat in advance of the other. The same happened 
whea the mahmatls approached the platform atthe commencement 
of the sermon; and two hundred lives have been lost in supporting 
what was thgught the honour of the respective caravans. At present 
the power of Mohammed Aly preponderates, and the Syrian hadjys 
display great humility. 

The united caravans and the whole mass of pilgrims now moved 
forward over the plain ; every tent had been previously packed up, 
to be ready forthe occasion. The pilgrims pressed through the Aa- | 
lameyn, which they must repass on their return; and night came on 
before they reached the defile called El Mazoumeyn. Innumerable 
torches were now lighted, twenty-four being carried before each 
Pasha; and the sparks of fire from them flew far over the plain. 
‘here were continual ware of artillery ; the soldiers fired their 
muskets ; the martial band of both the Pashas played ; sky-rockets 
were thrown as well by the Pashas’ officers, as by many private pil- 
zrims; while the Hadj passed at a quick pace in the penton disor- 
der, amidst a deafening clamour, through the pass of Mazoumeyn, 


As it is the intention of Government to reduce the Paymasters, 
Quartermasters, and Sergeants of Militia, the whole of the Corpo- 
rals, and insome cases the Drum-Major, you are requested to fur- 
nish me, as early as possible, with a correct statement of the servi- 
ces of all the individuals of these ranks, with a view to ascertain 
what reduced disembodied allowances any of them may be deemed 


| to be entitled to. 


And asit may be convenient to those members of the Staff, whose 
presence will not be required while the Regiments are disembodied, 
to be apprised as early as possible of the present arrangement, you 
will immediately communicate this letterto the parties concerned, 
and acquaint them, thatfrom the present time they may receive leave 
of absence, during which period of absence they will be entitled to 
the issue of their pay in the usual manner to the 24th of June, 1829. 
[have the honour to be, Your most obedient humble servant, 


; H. HARDINGE. 
To the Colonels of Regiment of Militia. 


ne 


MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY. 

General Dowdeswell, late of 60th Foot. 

Lieut.-General Strickland, late Royal Marines. 

Major-General Sir G. A. Madden, Knt. Portsmouth. 

Lieut.-Colonel Payne, a Artillery, Gibraltar. 

Majors—Ord, Adjutant, Royal Artillery, Woolwich; Horsley 
half-pay, 60th Foot. 

Captains—Byron, 16th Dragoons, Meerut, Bengal; Hemming, 
44th Foot, Chazeepore, Bengal: Mainwaring, 47th Foot, Berham- 
pore, Bengal; Woodward, 5lst Foot; Bonello, Royal Malta Fen- 
cibles, Maita; J. C. Mackay, late 9th Veteran Battalion; Wm. 
Grant, half-pay, 3d Foot Guards; Hair, half-pay, 2d Foot, Camden 
Town; Walley, half-pay, 14th Foot; Jones, half-pay, 21st Foot; 





leading towards Megdelfe, where all alighted, after a two hours’ 
iarch. Noorder was observed here in eucamping ; and every one 
Jay down on the spot that first presented itself, no tents being pitch- | 
cd except those of the Pashas and theirsuites; before which was an | 
iNtumination of lamps in the form of high arches, which continued | 
to blaze the whole night, while the firing of the artillery was kept up | 


without intermission. iF 
| Salmon, Adjutant, 
|tines; J. Smith, retired full pay, Royal Sappers and 
; nam, half-pay, 7th Foot; Forde, half-pay, 9th Foot; Kelly, half-pay, 
| 23d Foot; Minster, half-pay, 24th Foot; Stewart, balf-pay, 25th 
‘Foot; Brooks, half-pay, 54th Foot; Brown, half-pay, 60th Foot; 
instructions to he consi- | Shipley, half-pay, 66th Foot; Evans, half-pay, 75th Foot ; Carnie, 
onfidential Inspection Re- | hali-pay, 93d Foot, Guernsey; De Pons, half-pay, 3d Ceylon Regi- 








Che Acuty. 


CIRCULAR. 
Hlorse Guards. Dec. 1.~—Supplementar 
dered as attached to the form of the 


Humphrey, half-pay, 45th Foot, Lifford, Ireland; Palmer, half-pay, 
129th Foot; Rawlinson, half-pay, Royal Artillery, Ballincollig ; 
Duncan Campbell, balf-pay, Royal Marines; Bristow, ditto; Ewart, 
dit‘o; Baird, ditto; Thompson, ditto. 

Licutenants—Forsteen, 12th Foot, Gibraltar; Williamson, 73d 
Foot, ditto ; Harris, Royal Staff Corps; Williams, Royal Marines; 
aden, ditto; Claperton, ditto; Caldwell, ditto ; Jessop, ditto ; 
oyal Marines; Williams, wept  © Royal Ma- 

finers; Han- 


port, and which are to be carefully observed by the General Officer,; ment; De Wedell, half-pay, Brunswick Cavalry. 


whenever such inspection shall take place, and noticed serialim, in| 


the table of General Observations :— 

When the Regiment, or the Reserve Companies are inspected 
and exercised, the General Officer will once at least, or oftener. as! 
the oceasion may serve, call upon one of the Captains or Subalterns } 
(provided the latter shall have been doing duty for a reasonable pe- 
riod with the corps) to put the Regiment or Companies through their 
exercise, field movements, and evolutions; such Captain or Subal- 
tern to be selected indifferently, and without previous notice given | 
to him or the Commanding Officer, in order that it may be ascer- | 
tained whether due attention has been shown to the instruction of | 
eyery Officer, whether opportunities have been afforded to him of! 
becoming actjnainted with every part of his duty, and whether he| 
bas availed himself of such opportunities. j 

The General Officer will charge the Commanding Officers to en- ! 
courage the-subalterns of their respective corps to qualify them- 
selves for the duties of Adjutant, both in the field and in the orderly 
room, and to afford tothem every facility for acquiring a compe- 
tent kuowledge of such duties; and it should be pointed out to 
them, thet by shewing a zealous desire to render themselves thus 


| 


Cornets, Second Lieutenants, and Ensigns—Roche, 3d Foot, Dina- 
pore, Bengal; Werge, 12th Foot, Gibraltar; Nash, 27th Foot, St. 
Vincent ; White, 47th Foot, Berhampore, Bengal; Appleton, Royal 
Marines; Butler, half-pay, Royal Marines; Lock, ditto; O’Bierne, 
ditto; Mortimer, late of Royal Marines; Chambers, half-pay, 
21st Dragoons, Sierra Leone; Coxe, half-pay, 24th Dragoons; 
Sir F. J. Falkiner, Baronet, half-pay 4th Foot; Lutton, balf- 
pay, 32d Foot; Sir J. Nisbitt, Bart., half-pay, 40th Foot; George, 
half-pay 71st Foot; J. G. Douglas, half-pay, 88th Foot; Shaw, half. 
pay, Unattached; Kerr, half-pay, 5th Irish Brigade; De Quettevell, 
half-pay, Independents; Macauley, half-pay, Newfoundland Fenci- 
bles, Bath, Upper Canada. 

Paynasters—Askew, half-pay, Recruiting District; Burns, half- 


| pay. Queen’s Rangers, Moffat. 


Quarter-Masters—Goodland, half-pay, 19th Dragoons, Sheffi eld 
Henderson, half-pay, Caithness Fenc. 

Commissariat Department—Deputy Commissary-General Eschau- 
zier, half-pay, Gibraltar; Assistant Commissary-Genera! Baker, 
wer 1G Ireland; Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General Burrow, 
ialf-pay. 


Medical Department—Deputy In Denkin, balf-pay, 3 
Surgeon; Deputy Purveyor C. J. Fisher, half-pay ; Werguee Freon 


half-pay, 75th Foot, Cork ; Assistant Surgeon Thompson, 38th Foot 
Cawnpore, Bengal; Assistant Surgeon Fraser, 73d Foot Gibraltar ; 
Hospital Assistant Walsh, half-pay, London. , 


—_—_— 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Portsmouth, Jan. 3. 
The Galatea, 46 guns, Captain Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart., wil! 
be - off on Wednesday or Thursday, and will be recommis- 
sioned. 

The Sybille frigate, Commodore Collier, sailed from St. Helena 
on the 2d of November, after remaining there a month, having been 
amply supplied with beet, beer, and vegetables, by the contractor 
Mr. Samuel Solomon. Om the Anniversary of the Battle of Tra. 
falgar, the Commodore gave a splendid ball and supper at the hote} 
to the ladies and gentlemenof the island. The officers and crew 
were in excellent health, 

The Island of Ascension is now so much improved at its landing 
place, that the Clinker gun-brig was lately hauled ashore and hove 
down there. The island furnishes abundance of goats and guinea- 
fowis; butethe latter are destroyed by the wild cats. The rats 
with which the island was formerly overrun, have nearly all disap- 
peared. The Clinker gates sent her boats into the river Bimbia, 
on the 18th August, to look for slave vessels ; a brigantine that was 
lying there fired at them, and hoisted Brazilian colours. The boats 
immediately boarded to resent the insult, when a sha encounter, a 
quarter of an hour in duration, took place, which ended in the sur- 
render of the vessel, her captain and several men being killed, 
seven severely wounded, and thirteen prisoners. Mr. Coyde, who 
commanded the boats, and four seamen, were severely wounded, 
and one man was killed. 

The Ranger, 28, Captain Walpole, and the Nimrod, 20, Captain 
Radford, sailed this evening on secret service ; and, with one or two 
exceptions, the whole of the outward bound, amounting to nearly 
eighty vessels, taking advantage of a fair wind, have sailed for their 
respective destinations. The Senge will eventually proceed to the 
Jamaica station, and the Nimrod to Cork. 

The Shannon, 40, Captain Clement, came into harbour on Mon. 
day, for the purpose of having a leak stopped; her guns having 
been taken out, she was this afternoon brought into the dock out of 
which the Briton, 46, Hon. Captain Gordon, M.P., was taken this 
morning. 

Sir Robert Seppings and Commissioner Tucker have arrived here 
this week for the purpose of surveying the Shannon. 

His Majesty’s ship Avrora bas been surveyed and found uafit for 
service. ‘The Pyramus has in consequence been ordered to be fitted 
out in her room. 

His Majesty’s yacht Herald, Commander Astley, is ready for sea 
at Plymouth, and waiting there the arrival of the Earl of Belmore 
and Lieutenant-General Sir James Lyon; the former proceeds 
in the Herald to assume the Governorship of Jamaica, and the 
latter to fill the station of Governor and Commander-in-Chief at 
Barbadoes 

The Zebra, 18, Commander Gilbert, sailed yesterday for Ply- 
mouth, to be paid off. The Arrow cutter arrived on Tuesday, and 
sailed again to-day, on a cruise ; and yesterday sailed the Sylvia cut- 
ter ona cruise. 

Captain William Parker, C.B. is appointed to the command of the 
Prince Regent yacht, vacant by the removal of Captain George 
Mundy, C.B. to the Royal George yacht. Captain John I". Devon- 
shire is appointed to the command of the Warspite. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


IN CHANCERY.—Usborne v. Partridge. 

The Lorp Cuancettor gave judgment on this motion, the object 
of which was to take a bill of review from the files of the court, on 
the ground that Lord Bacon’s order, which directed that the decree 
sought to be reviewed should should be performed before the re- 
view should be had, had not beén complied with. His Lordshi 
said he had considered the facts of the «se, and the decisions whic 
had been referred to in argument, and he was of opinion that no 
ground had been laid for his departing from a rale, the wholesome- 
ness of which had been long proved in the practice of the Court. 
The rule was this—that whatever a party was ordered to do by the de- 
cree, he must do before the bill of review could be filed. The de- 
cree in question directed the defendant to pay asum of money, but 
not until certain acts had been done by the plaintiff. Those acts 
had not been done, but were in progress; and if they were com- 
pleted, and the time had arrived at which the decree ordered the de- 
fendant to pay a sum of money, he must do so notwithstanding his 
application to have the decree reviewed. In the mean time, how- 
ever, if he had done all that the decree required him to do immedi- 
ately, asin this case, to go through with the reference which had 
been made to the Master, he had so far complied with the rule as to 
be at liberty to file his bill of review. The bill had therefore been 
properly filed ; and although it was clear that if when the timo 
came at which the money should be paid, the decree was not in 
that respect performed, an application might be made to the Court, 
there was no reason that the proceedings towards a review might 
not proceed, until the defendant had made such default. He there- 
fore dismissed the motion with costs. 


SUMMaACY. 


Trish Humour.—A sailor on board a ship in [Tamoaze, having com- 
mitted an offence last week, was ordered to receive four dozen lasli- 
es. Allhands were turned up, the boatswain’s mate stood ready 
with the tickle, called cat-o’-nine-tails, the marines, with their mus- 
ketss!:ouldered, were arranged on the poop—the grating was already 
secured in a perpendicular position to the ring-bolts, and the sailor 
pinioned by the wrists to the grating. Officers and crew were al! 
breathlessly awaiting the commencement of the punishment, when 
just as orders were given for that purpose, Pat bawled out——“ Arrab, 
Captain, Captain, you'll surely forgive me, you'll never have it said 
that the back of O'Flaherty was cut into ribbons.” “ Faith, but I 
will,” replied the Captain, “ I can’t pardon you for this offence. 
“Then Pll never own you for a countryman again,” retorted Pat; 
“bntsince you won’tforgive me, will your honour grant me one re 
quest?”’ “ What's that?” “Why, vour nonour, seeing that you 
have lashed my breast to the grating, will your honour let that sulliee 
without lashing my back ?”” The manner in which this was spoken, 
and the imperturbable countenance of the speaker, at once ove! 
came the gravity assumed by the Captain on the occasion, and he 
could not resist the impulse of feeling which urged him to say 
‘“‘Uniash him for his humour,”—— Dublin Morning Post. 

An Excellent Character —A lady, not far from this place, was 
waited on by a tidy-looking young women, who requested to know 
if she was in want of a housemaid? On being answered in the 
affirmative, she begged to offer her services. “ Before I engage you. 
said the lady, “I must obtain your character, from the person wit) 
whom you last resided, therefore, call on me to-morrow, and in the 
meantime I will write for it... The following isa true copy of the 
‘reply :—'‘ Madam, Suky Day lived with me won yer an levn munth: 
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she nous cookin backin an bruinan isa huseful kind of body.”—]} taining that knowledge of mankind so indispensable in ministers of 


Berks Chronicle. 

Primitive Methodist Preacher.—A ranting preacher at Bolton-le- 
Moors lately addressed his auditors in this bighly figurative strain :— 
Ah! [dare say you'd all pay to see a boxing-match between Ran- 
gall and Martin, yet you don't like to pay to see a boxing match be- 
tween me and Beelzebub. Ob! my friends, many a hard knock, 
and many a cross-buttock have I given the black bruiser for your 
sake ! Pall, do puli off these gay garments of Mammon; sirike the 
Devil a strait blow, and darken his spiritual day-lights. At him 
manfully, send him at once into Chancery. Ill be your bottle-holder; 
1 ask nothing but the money, which I hope you will not forget before 
you go !"’"—Stockport Advertiser. 

Typographical Errors.—The errors made by compositors are some- 
times very entertaining. For instance. the New Times once contain- 
ed an account of a fashionable party at which one of the most dis- 
tinguished persons was “ the Duke of Pork!” Another paper late- 
ty furnished its readers with a long report of proceedings in the 
* Court of Common Fleas!’, and the Morning Chronicle of last 
Tuesday contained an account of an “ attrocious bobbery !”—Lin- 
coln Herald. 

Anecdote-—Mr. Kryglas, one day being dressed in a very hand 
some pair of new boots, met a friend when the following conversa- 
tion ensued:—“ Mr. Frad. These are bandsome boots, Mr. 
Kryglas, who made them?” Mr. K. “ Willy Lop.”—Mr. F. “ How 
did you prevail on biar?” Mr. K- ‘‘ Guess ”’—Mr. F. “ I suppose 
you talked him over in the old way.” Mr.K.‘ No that wont do 
now.’”—Mr, F. “ Then when they came bome you ordered a half- 
a dozen more?” Mr. K. “ No.”—M. F. “ Perhaps you gave a 
cheque on Hamnersley. which you knew would not be honoured.” 
Mr. K. “No, no, no; 10 short you might guess till to-morrow before 
you would hit it—Jpaid for them ! !” 

Composure in Death.—On Tuesday last, a man named Charles 
Turner, of Charles Town, knowing himself to be dying, put one 
hand upon the other for the purpose of feeling his pulse, which he 
found faltering, when he deliberately said “ the factory is stopping,” 
and he died almost instantly afterwards. 


At the trial of M. de Beranger, the poet, in Paris, his counsel, M. 
Barthe, after alluding to the satires and attacks made upon Princes 
and the Nobility by Lafontaine, Racine, Labruyere, and othéf tele- 
brated authors, instanced the indifference with which the English 
Government treated caricatures and epigrams of all kinds tending 
to bring Royalty into contempt. He particularly cited some articles 
which appeared in a London morning paper, and read a part of an 
“ Ode to the Princess Charlotte,’ inserted a short time before her 
death, characterising the following expression as much more crimi- 
nal than any thing to be found in the Odes of Beranger, which were 
the subject of prosecution, though in England no notice was taken | 
of it:—* Daughter of the blood Royal, thou hast to mourn thy 
father’s dishonour and the destruction of a kingdom. It would be 
well for thee ifeach of thy tears could wash away one of thy fa- 
ther’s faults.”” A French paper says, that when the counsel had con- 
cluded this ge, aleeling of amazement seemed to pervade the 
auditory at the licentiousness which had been tolerated in a country 
affecting so much morality as England. 

Law of Wagers.— Opinion.—A wager on a horse-race is legal 
provided the race which is the subject of the bet is run for £50 or 
upwards, or £25 deposited by each party: but horse-races against 
time on a high-way, orfor a stake of less value than £50, are illegal. 
A wager upon an indecent matter, which has no tendency to pro- 
duce public mischief or individual inconvenienee, is legal; but to 
make the wager legal, the subject matter of it must be perfectly in- 
nocent, and have no tendency to impolicy or immorality, A wager 
between the voters on the event of the election, or concerning the 
produce of the revenue, or tending to inconvenience or degrade the 


Courts of Justice, or concerning an abstract question of law or | pressed glow about it, whenever he touched on his favourite pursuits 
legal practice, in which the parties have no interest is illegal and | which carried the hearer much more than any words could do, into 


void. A -cock-match, or wager upon it, is illegal. So a wager pre- 
judicial to the interest or feeling of a third person—as yn the sex of 
a person—is illegal. A wager whether an unmarried woman had 
had a child was held void. A wager tending to restrain marriage is 
void. A wager on the life of Bonaparte was held void. A person 
may lay a wager on his own age; and there is no illegality in bet- 
ting a rump and dozen.—Notes of a lawyer. 


A Dutch newspaper is a very curious illustration of a Dutch cha- 
racter. It is about§ two-thirds full of advertisements, of which the 
following are a few examples from a single paper. Marriages occu- 
py a considerable space—some are simple announcements, others 
are a flourish on the part of the espoused :—“ To their friends and 
acquaintances—we. the undersigned, are married.” Then come the 
advices of births, most of which tell the world that the lady has 
been brought to bed of a “ well-shaped” child. Of these, all are 
signed by the husband. and they sometimes pour out a flood of 
affection on the lady. But the announcement of deaths are the 
most remarkable—some of them you shall hear:—*‘ To-day depart- 
ed, after a sickness of ten days, my beloved wife. She has left me 
and her gray-haired mother in a state of despair. Weep with us, all 
who knew her—weep with my children. They have yet to learn 
their loss, which they will learn too soon.” Another: “ My deeply- 
loved wife died yesterday. She has left me a pledge of love only 
three weeks old. Bitter is my sorrow.” Again: “In my old age 
sorrow hasovertaken me. Yestorday evening my daughter died, 
aged seven-and-forty years. Those who knew her will know my 
grief—and those, too, who knew what she wasto me. In the com- 
torts of religion I put my trust.” Again: “ Our brave son is dead. 
He departed this life —.” Yet once more: “ Our fine daughter is 
no more. She died last night, aged only twenty. What parents 
feel, who in two-and-twenty weeks have lost their only son and 
their only daughter, cannot be toldby words. Friends of humani- 
‘y! trouble as not with your consolations, but shed a tear with us in 
ympathy.” ‘ After a sickness of a few days, my beloved husband 
lied to-day. Deeply afflicted with my six children, I repose in the 
ope of his resurrection, and I beg to recommend myself for the 

ale of coffee, tea, and such matters, to the general satisfaction.” 


_ The King.—For the last few days great preparations have been 
¥ progress at Windsor Castle, by command of his Majesty, for the 
reeption and entertainment of a large party ofthe Nobility, without 
ay political distinction, whom the King bas especially ‘invited to 
jin in the Christmas festivites. This is the first grand day, and the 
‘nquet will consist of all that is “rich and rare.” His Majesty’s 
yivate band will be stationed in the new orchestra at dinner and | 
th whole of the evening. The band has been much improved in | 
Pat of effect, by various experiments made by the Master. It is 
mny a year—almost centuries, since these Royal battlements and 
thi“ Princely Palace” witnessed any thing, in point of splendour 
«n\magnificence, equal to the Royal revelries that will take place 
at Vindsor Castle during this week andthe next. Most of the 
disnguished visitors-will reside in the new apartments in the Palace. 


the gospel.—Blat. fur Lit. Unter. 


March of Intellect,—In the year 1673, Charles Le Petit,a printer, 
was burned alive at the Place De Greve, for printing a volume of im- 

ious and indecent songs. About a century afterwards, in England, 
ords Halifax and Egremont were condemned in £4000 damages, 
with the costs, for seizing the impression of John Wilke’s Essay on 
Woman— Weekly Review. 


_ Dr. Curtis, to whom the Duke of Wellington’s letter is couched 
in such friendly terms, was Rector of the University of Salamanca 
when his Grace fought his memorable battle there, and rendered 
great service to the British army,—John Bull. 


Plymouth, Dec. 27.—We regret to announce that advices were 
reyeived here on Thursday last of the loss of his Majesty’s frigate 
Doris, on the South American coast. It affords us great pleasure 
to add, that Capt. Sir John Sinclair and the whole of hisofficers and 
crew were saved. The Doris had previously put into a Brazilian 
port to be caulked, which was done with wool in lieu of hemp, and 
subsequently she sprang various leaks, and sunk. Captain Sir 
= Sinclair was a resident of this town.—Woolmer’s Exeter Ga- 
setie. 

It gives us great pleasure to learn, by the last accounts from Flo- 
rence that at the time they were written, the Marquis of Douro and 
his brother Lord Charles Wellesle:y, were visitors of that city, as 
this intelligence sets at rest a rumour which has been for some days 
in circulation, namely, that the victims in the horrible Turkish tales 
of mutilation and poisoning (first published in the Brighton Gazette, 
and subsequently notised in all the London Papers) were no other 
than the two young Noblemen above-mentioned. From the first 
we considered the wholo story extremely apocryphal; we are now 
satisfied that it never had any foundation. 


The number of Newspapers seem to increase almost daily in 
France. In one department alone (the department du Nord) there 
are no less than fourteen, nime of which are Constutional, three 
Absolutist, and two Ministerial; two more liberal ones are about to 
appear at Dunkerque.—Paris Paper. 


The following anecdote is told as a proof of the determination of 
Don Pedro to uphold the Portuguese constitution :—a short time 
since a placard was placed against the walls in Rio Janeiro, contain- 
ing these words :—‘ Brazilians beware! the Emperor’s brother has 
overthrown the constitution in Portugal!” ‘The Emperor being in- 
formed of this circumstance, caused the placatd to be brought to 
bim, and having written upon it “‘ The hand that gave the constitu- 
tion will maintain it,”” ordered it to be again placedupon the wall 
from whence it had been taken.— Plymouth Journal. 


Canova, the Sculptor.—(From an article in the New Monthly enti- 
tled Walks in Rome.)—‘* Canova rose to salute my friend as we ap- 
proached, and in a few moments we were familier acquaintances. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more prepossessing than his first address 
There was no effort, no condescention. His affability was not put 
on, but a part of himself. When he left his high contemplations 
and ming led with the ordinary clay.of our mortality, be was in all 
things as the men with whom he mixed. Neither did he lie down 
on society for mere relief. He contributed quite as much as he re- 
ceived ; and in all there was that unobtrusive cheerfulness of manner 
which more than words, bespoke the habitual content of a pure and 
generousspirit and the ameliorating and subduing nature of the no- 
ble occupations in which he had been engaged. ‘The arts have this 
especial advantage over literature and politics,—that they are con- 


our being. A proud and bold tone of thinking, an abstraction from 
the degrading, the little, the virulent—from all the plebian passions 
of existence give a sort of sanctity to such a vocation. It was visi- 
ble in'every thing he didorsaid. His voice, though not good, was 
pleasing ; and there was a stir of gentle inspiration, a sort of sup- 


the fall enthusiasm of the subject. Hisbabitual language was Ital- 
ian; he spoke French heavily and clumsily ; the few phraseshe did 
use were thrown into a broad Italian mould,from whence they came 
out no longer intelligible or recognizable. Italians lavish their ges- 
tures even on trifles; he was calm, smooth, and impressive. is 
whole being breathed grace and gentleness ; there was nothing bold, 
strong, impetuous; he wanted power and weight. In every thing he 
was the anti-type of Thorwaltzen.” 


Sheriff Parkins’ Exchequer Bills.—Sheriff Parkins formerly bank- 

ed with Fontieroy, but it happened that one night the Sheriff had a 
dream that it was not'right to leave his 20,000 Exchequer Bills there; 
he accordingly proceeded the next morning to demand his proper: 
but Fauntleroy made some evasive answer to the Sheriff, whic 
threw him into a great rage, and determined him to have his bills. 
Fauntleroy, finding that he was not to be got rid of, returned him 
the amount ; but, on the Sheriff's examining the bills, he found that 
they were not of the same numbers which he deposited with them 
He was, however, contented with obtaining his property again with 
which he immediately proceeded to Child’s. On having an inter- 
view with one of the principals of the house, he began to be vitupe- 
rative against Fauntleroy, which the principal would not listen to.— 
This again enraged the Sherif, who went off with his bills in his 
pocket. It soon after, happened, that Sheriff Parkins was standing 
as candidate for an election and on being on the hustings, his com- 
petitor demanded to know who he was, and from whence he came ? 
The Sheriff immediately put his hands to his pocket to exhibit his 
bills, but to bis great astonihsment they were notto befound. This 
caused great confusion in the town, and at the market-place, but after 
some search his property was discovered, and again restored to him. 
The above adventure was the cause of placing his Exchequer Bills 
in the hands of Stevenson. Their further adventures may be as va- 
rious. —London Sun. 
Dr. Spurzheim, the pupil and friend of the late Dr. Gall, is now 
at Toulon, examining. by permission of the Government, the skulls 
of all the convicts. He writes to his friends, that he expects, from 
these examinations, to produce many most decided proofs of the 
correctness of his doctrine. 

It is said that the earliest law enacted in any country for the pro- 
motion of anatomical knowledge, was one that passed in 1540. I¢ 
allowed the united companies of barbers and surgeons to have, year- 
ly, the bodies of four criminals for dissection. 


A German chymist has discovered, that, by mixing two parts of 
nitrate of potash, two parts of neutral carbonate of potash, one part 
of sulphur, and six of sea salt, ail finely pulverized, and tulminating 
powder, of the greatest strength, is obtained; and, what is very 
remarkable, the force of the explosion is constantly directed below. 

The physician attached to the civil and military hospital of Vi- 
enne (Isere) is said to have discovered a remedy, as speedy as it is 
simple, against poisoning from musbraoms. His plan consists in ad- 


ministering to the person affected a mixture of olive oil and pow- 
dered charcoal. 





Ich as Walter Scot is read everywhere, in no country of the} 
glob is the enthusiasm for him carried to so high a pitch as in Den- | 
mat. A single number of the Copenhagen Journal contains rad 
oad ee of three different translatisns of one of his works; 


pils the study of the Waverly novels 


his eee of theology has even gone so far as to recommend to | ning of that day he preached an eloquent and impressive discourse, 


Church of Ohio.—We have the pleasure of stating to our readers, 
that the Rev. Mr. West, chaplain to Bishop Chase, did, as was an- 
nounced in the Saturday's Advertiser, appear on Sunday last before 
a small portion of the religious public of this town. In the mor- 


versant only with the ideal, the perfect, the very loftiest portions of | 
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George’s Church. In the course of his sermon, he drew a very in- 
teresting picture of the |umentable situation of our transatlan' 
brethren in the distant region of Ohio. We have in this town fre- 
quently beard the cause of the heathen pleaded with no uncommon 
share of ability and zeal, by which the sympathy of our fellow- 
townsmen hes been considerably excited; but, perhaps, on no octa- 
sion was an appeal more iuteresting and affecting than that which 
the reverend gentleman made, when he stated that a dense popula- 
tion of no fewer than a million of people or upwards, part of whom 
were our own fellow subjects, and all our own kindred, are actually 
famishing for want of the bread of everlasting life; are also without 
a single church in which they can assemble to worship the God oi 
their fathers. In the evening of the same day he preached another 
excellent sermon-in St. Mark’s Church, when no inconsiderable 
share of interest was created in the minds of that congregation: a+ 
a proof of this, seVeral persons flocked into the vestry, after the ser- 
mon, to testify of their liberality by contributing towards the good 
cause which the reverend gentleman so ably advocated. And we 
Lope and trust that many more in both congregations, who were 
not prepared on Sunday, will testify their readiness to forward the 
cause which was advocated, by handing over their contributions to 
the respective ministers of each con tion. We also beg to ob- 
serve, that we shall be glad to receive any donations that nay be 
left at our office for this purpose.—Liverpool Courier, Jan. 7. 

Prodigious Dividend !—An official notice of a dividend on the es 
tate and effects of Messrs. Rowlandson & Co., (w the firm car- 
ried on business we do not know) announces to their creditors tha: 
they may on proper application receive a dividend of five-sixteenths 
of a penny inthe pound, on their respective demands. We rather 
think that stamped receipts may be dispensed with, from most of 
the unfortunate claimants. A creditor of £20 would have to re- 
ceive sixpence farthing !!!— Macclesfield Cour. 

The Royal Society of London have been labouring and publisi- 
ing with brilliant success for the last 160 years, yet their labours 
have hitherto been locked up in 160 ponderous quartos, and compa- 
ratively useless to. the world ; it affords us great satisfaction, there- 
fore, to introduce to our readers in an advertisement, the notice ot 
the publication of a single volume, which, at only balf a guinea, in- 
troduces the reader to all the discoveries of this illustrious body. A 
volume of the genuine writings of Wren, Hooker, Boyle, Newton, 
Hailey, Sloane, Lewenhock, Pringle, Hunter, Eranklin, Banks, 
Herschell, Cavendish, Davy, and a hundred others of like celebrity, 
must be hailed as a treasure in every school and in every family ; 
and by old as well as young. Every schoolmaster will have satis- 
faction in putting an instructive work of such authority into the 
hands of his pupi!s.—Liverpool paper. 


Diving for angtiee the Mgean Islands the principal occupa- 
tion is sponge-diving; andit is said that no young man of the island 
is permitted to marry till he can descend with facility to a depth oi 
twenty fathoms. The sea is at all times extremely clear, and the 
experienced divers are capable of distinguishing from the surfece 
the points to which the animal has attached itself below, when the 
unpractised eye could but dimly discern the bottom. Each boat is 
furnised with a large stone attached to a rope, which the diver 
seizes in his hands on plunging bead-toremost from the stern, in 
|order to increase the velocity of his descent through the water, 
thereby saving an expenditure of breath, as well as to expedite 
his ascent, being hauled up quickly by his companions when 
exhausted at the bottom. I have seen but one man who could 
remain below more than two minutes; and. the process of detach- 
ing the sponge was of conrse very tedious, three and sometimes 
four divers descending successively to secure a peculiarly fine speci- 
men.— Emerson's. Letters. 

The Gibralter Chronicles to the 20th Dec. represent the violence 
of the fever as nearly exhausted, and its ravages are stayed. There 
were but five new cases on the 19th, and three deaths out of the 
whole military and civil population. 


Christmas-day was rendered memorable to the Parisians by the 
starting of the tricyles, the new species of the carriage for public ac- 
commodation. The tricyles is a kind of coach, as long as the omnibus 
or dames blanches, mounted, as the name indicates, on three wheels, 
and is drawn by two horses only. It moves very lightly, although 
there is an appearance of weight about it. The idea of them musi 
have been suggested by the projected steam-carriages; one wheel is 
placed exactly asthe leading wheel of the steam-coach ; it is capable 
of containing twenty persons, whom in conveys distances of at least 
three miles for five sous each. Never was there invented or propo- 
sed any matter so conducive to the convenience and the comfort of 
the inhabitauts of a city as the omnibus or dames blanches and tricy- 
cles. You meet them traversing Paris in every direction, and may 
be transported in them, with an ease and celerity beyond your ex- 
= (and for so small a sum as about two-pence farthing o* 

nglish money,) over three miles of the wettest city in the universe. 

We hear that the quantity of soap made in Liverpool, London. 
and Glasgow, in the course of the last year, is forty-four millions of 
lbs., of which twenty-three millions have been made in Liverpoo!, 
eighteen millins in London, and three millions in Glasgow. 

Assessment of Liverpool.—The total of the last assessment for the 
township of Liverpool is 26,254; out of tnis number are more than 
23,000 dwelling houses; the remainder in land, warehouses, &c. 
The number of empty houses bear no portion to those at present 
erecting, which are more numerous than at any former period. ' 

Important to Letter Writers.—Our attention has been called to an 
important amendment made by the Sth Geo. IV., cap. 20, in the act 
of the 42d Geo. III, cap. 81, in regard to letters sent by friends, 
The words of the last act exempt from penalty parties who send let- 
ters by any private friend, in his or her way of journey or travel so 
as such letter shall be directed. ‘This amendment is not adverted to 
in the post offite regulations ; itis a very important one.—Liverpoot 
Albion. 

Among the Egyptians, the women carry on all commercial cov. 
cerns and keep taverns, while the men continue at home and weave. 
Diodorus Siculus asserts that the men were the slaves of the women 
in Egypt ; and that it Is stipulated, in the marriage-contract, that the 
woman shall be the raler of her husband, and he shall obey her in ai! 
things. 

An estate, situate at Lodeswell, near Kingsbridge, Devon, has, 
within the last few days, by the death of a person advanced in years 
come into the possession of his brother ; the value ofthe estate is 
estimated at £500, and on examining the title-deeds of the property, 
it appears that the estate in question was purchasad, about two cen- 
turies ago, for the enormous sum of four pounds ten shillings! It was 
sold by a decree of the Chancery Court, and bought by the ances- 
tors of the present proprietor. 

It is well known that in Lyme Park there ere several wild cattle, 
the breed of which is, we believe. nearly extinct. Last week one of 
them, a bullock, twelve year old, was killed by the directions af 
Thos. Legh, Esq., which weighed upwards offifty scores. A round 
of this fine animal was sent to his Majesty, as a Christmas present. 

To the honour of the Duke of Wellington it must be told that he 
has accepted the upesenship of the Cinge Ports merely that -he 
might give Walmer Castle (the only advantage of the situation, as 








the salary has been abolished) to the Dowager, Countess of Liver- 


, as the surest way of at- which was listened to with great attention, from the pulpitof St. pool, during his grace’s life. 
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‘Music.—We are autborised to state, that the beautiful song, “ Rise, 
Gentle Moon,” sung by Miss Love, with acclamagions of applause, 
and nightly encored in Planche’s dama of Charies the Twelfth, is 
the composition of Mr. John Barnett, the successful author of the 
‘« Light Guitar,” which has bécome so popular on the Continent, as 
to be translated into French, Spanish, Italian, and German; one 
of the greatest compliments ever paid to an English composer.— 
Morning Post. 

‘The Standard contraaicts the ramours, that the Earl of Liverpool’s 
property amounts to £700,000. He left behind him £130,000, 
£100,000 of which was bequeathed him by his father. Thirty thou- 
sand pounds is, therefore, the result of more than thirty years’ pub- 
lie life, and fifteen years’ premiership. 

Carty.—It has recently been discovered that a law is still in exist- 
ence which permits the authorities of the city of London to cart all 
persons visiting houses of ill fame. By carting is meaut that the par- 
ties shall be put into a cart, diven through the city’s verge, and gent- 
ly dropt into the adjoining county. The a Solicitor declares it is 
the intention to put the law into immediate force. 


Ceylon.—With sentiments of regret we record the death of Lieut.- 
Colonel Hugh Fraser, commanding the Royal Artillery in Ceylon, 
which event took place on June 30th. 


Lord Weymouth fought an English gentleman of thename of Hall, 
on Wednesday, in the Bois de Bonlougne. His Lordship’s seeond 
was a Colonel Chairette—the second of his opponent» was a Capt. 
Whyte, who it may be remembered was hit by Col. Suveli ina sim- 
ilar affair some years sinee. The quarrel not having been a deadly 
one, the seconds interfered after the first fire, which had fortunately 
produced no bad effect. ‘ Now,” said Hall, a very spirited young 
man of fashion, “I fired purposely wide, let me show you what I can 
do; put up that bat upon that stump, give me a pistol, and then ‘the 
word, as quick as you please.” This was complied with, and he 
drove the ball through the hat to the great satisfaction of his late no- 
ble opponent. 


Lord Tenterden’s Act.—The Act of the 9th Geo. IV. chap. 14, en- 
titled “ An Act for rendering a written memorandum necessary to 
the validity of certain promises and engagements,’’ came into opera- 
tion on Saturday, and considerably extended the operation of the 
Statute of Limitations. By the late law, Wills or notes, bearing in- 
terest, were held to be continued in force beyond the term of six 
years, by an endorsement of the payment of interest, within six 
years, made by the holder. By the present Act the endorsement 
must be in the band-writing of the debtor, and no promise shall be 
deemed sufficient to take a case out of the Statute of Limitations, 
naless it be in writing, or by part payment of the debt. Written 
acknowledgments are also made necessary in several cases where 
verbal engagements were before sufficient. Among other things it 
enacts, that any promise made after full age to pay a debt contracted 
during minority, or any representation made of another person that 
he may obtain credit, must be in writing; and no contract for the 
sale of goods the value of 101. or upwards is to be held valid, ex- 
cept the buyer shall receive part of the goods, or give something ia 
earnest for part payment, ora written memorandum of the bargain 
te made by the parties; all which memoranda are exempt from 
stamp duty. 


The Duke of Wellington's Letter and Speech—Coincidence be- 
fwreen, &c. &e.— 

LETTER. 
London, Dec. 11, 1828. 
My Dear Sir, 

1. ‘I have received your letter) 1. I wish as much as my noble 
ofthe 4th instant, and I assure relative does that the question 
you that you do me justice in! should be brongltto an amicable 
believing that I am sincerely anx-| conclusion. 
ious to witness the settlement of; [ never said otherwise than that 
the Roman Catholic Question, I sincerely wish that it might 
which, by benefiting the State.!be brought to an amicable con- 
would confer a benefit on every clusion. 
andvidual belonging to it. 

But I confess I see no 
of such a settlement. 


SPEFCH. 
House of Lords, June 10, 1823. 


pros-' % But I do not see in the mea- 
/sufe proposed the means of bring- 
|ing it to such a conclusion. 

Party has been mixed up 3. Lam sure Ido not wish to 

the question to such a de- say any thing that will be deemed 

and such violence pervades invidions, or that will tend to hurt 


She Albiot. 


—Ihate banking. WhenTf wasabanker I never slept soundly, and 
there never wasa day I was uot afraid of stopping payment.’ 

‘ Some years after he failed he used to tell humorous stories of the 
numerous escapes his bank had had from time; take the following 
asa specimen:—‘ One afternoon,’ said he, ‘ just as we were shut- 
ting up for the day, at five o’clock, our head cashier came running 
to me, and said, “Lord, Sir, here's a man just come in witn a 
cheque for 5501. and I do not know what to do, we have only 500). 
and a little silver and copper in the till.” * Ob!’ said I, ‘never mind ; 
do you close the doors, and then run out and borrow 40. and Pil 
keep the chap in jaw ;’ and so we saved the bank that night; next 
morning, luckily, a customer paid in as soon as we opened shop two 
thousand et which made allright. The fatal day, however, 
was to come, and come it did, with a vengeance; we were run upon 
most unexpectedly, and, long before I had breakfasted, the house 
was shut up, and a large mob was round the doors. For a long time 
I could not account for it—at last it came across me like a flash of 
lightniag. We had, only a week or two before we stopped, taken 
in a new clerk to replace one that had died, and the cashier, when 
he went to dinner, by mistake left him at the counter. The chap 
was a Yorkshireman, and at once saw how things were, and, no 
having been used to our ways, he told some friend, that friend told at 
third, andso we were run out. This, however, L will say for all the 
other clerks, we paid them well, dined them well once a week~— 
they knew our secret, andkept it for full 10 long years. My first 
toast after dinner always was, ‘D—n Banking! Curse Banking ! 
B—t Banking !’ and the next was to the clerks, ‘ Come, boys, hear, 
sce, and say nothing !’”’ 


Nature under Lock and Key.—Inthe neighbourhood of the Cumber- 
land lakes, there is a pretty little waterfall, which formerly used to be 
greally admired by travellers. Amiller, or farmer, or some other 
Goth, has now enclosed it witha wall, and demands sixpense for a 
sight of it. ‘To enhance thevalue of his monopoly, he has procured 
Dr. Southey to write an ode to thisimprisoned cascade ; but as visi- 
tors fear they may be compelled to read this ode before they are al- 
lowed to view the fall, that part of the country has latterly been as 
sedulously avoided, as if it were afllicted by the plague —no one 
choosing to approach the cascade through purgatory.—London Week- 
ly Review. 

Cause of Earthquake in Thibet.—The Learned Lamas write, that 
when God formed the world, he placed it upon a large golden frog 
asa support. Whenever this frog scratches its head a tremendous 
motion of the earth is producad, commonly called an earthquake !— 
Bell of Antermony’s Travels. 


A person waited on a friend of our’s a few days back, to ask him 
to copy out fairly for him, preparatory to his despatching it to his 
inamorata, the tollowing exquisite specimen of the “ intellectual 
march ;” My dear—I want to know your mind—that is, to say heas 
or now—and send word back agane what you will stand to—your 
humble S., and Trew harted soll—I. J.”—Hull Packet. 


—»>- — 
TIMBUCTOO.----M. CAILLE. 

Report of the Special Committee appointed to give an Account of the 
Travels of M. Auguste Caille to Timbuctoo and the Interior of 
Africa. (Geographical Society ) 

Gentlemen.—You have appointed a committee composed of Mes- 
srs. Eyries, Cadet de Metz, Amedee Jaubert, Larenaudiere, Baron 
Roger, and myself to inquire into the resnit of the travelsof M. Au- 
gustas Caille into the interior of Africa. This committee has met, 
and has appointed me to make the following report. Its first care 
was to assure itselt of the piace whence the voyager set out, of the 
route whic he followed, and of the country and places which he 
visited. Being questioned on these several points, and all the diffe- 
rent circumstances of his journey, he replied in the clearest and most 
satisfactory manner. The committee was struck with the simplicity 
and trankness of his account, which does not permit us to entertain 
any doubt of the realfty and authenticity of his different excurtions ; 
namely, the crossing of the Dhioliba, his route to the east of the 
countries, of Souli:mana and of Kissi, his navigation on the Great 
River, his residence at Timbuctoo, and, lastly, his journey across the 
Great Desert to the empire of Morocco. Baron Roger had positive 
knowledge of his going from St. Louis, and of his arrival the follow- 
ing yearat Kakondy, whence he sent word in Senegal of his depar- 
ture for the interior. . Thus the point from which he started is cer- 
tain: we may say the same of the point of iis arrival. since he was 











¥ discussion of it, that it isthe feelings of any man; but, 
ssible to expect to prevaili when we recollect the transac- | 
imen to consider it dispas-; tions that have taken place in Ire- | 
itely. land during the last twenty-five | 
years, and see how the Roman | 
Catholic Church has been acting | 
ihere, in a spirit of combination, | 
in aspirit by which the laity have | 
been governed, it is this, I confi- 
dently affirm, that is the cause of ; 
the present disturbed state of) 
things in Ireland, &c. 
Tf we could bury it inobli- 4. If, then, the public mind is| 
fora short time, andj em- suffered to rest for a short time— 

‘ that time diligenily in the’ if the agitators of Ireland will 
ideration of difficulties on all leave the public mind for a time | 
i, (for they are very great,) f quiet with respect to this ques- 
'd not despair of seeing a sa- tion, men’s minds would theu be. 
story remedy. Believe me! come more satisfied upon it, and 
ear Sir, ever your most faith- then it would be possible to do| 

ad bumble servant. something! 
Wecrinetoy. 





' 





j 
} 


| 





. F — 
avicties. 

veedotes of Bankers.—“ Talking of bankers," ‘said a friend of | 

the other day, “T’ll te! you a curious fact relating to that craft— | 


ben old S——, the banker, felt his health fast'declining, be cal 
or his spn and said, ' William, I have sent for you to talk to you, 


seriously. Ihave long observed the steadiness of your con-! 


; LE hopé you will continue ip the same eourse. By my will | 


it find I nave divided what I have equally among you; you can | 


e what amount you think prudent at Doctors’ Commons, but y 
ot worth a shilling. Our bankis rotten, and has been rotten 
ears.’ 

‘Good God,’ said William, ‘T always thought you very rich ; 
“ not a large sum, sir, in the iron box?’ ‘Ab, William ! 
the old man, ‘ that iron box was to blind the clerks. 


,my dear boy, toattend to banking; some lucky turn may hap- 

; the bank is all I can leave you, make the most of it; keep the 

et, and the secret will keep you for years. Don’t put downa 

e carriage ora horse; a banker is thought nobody unless he 
tives like a Prince.’ 

“* William did as his father bid him; proved half a million at Doc- 
‘ors’ Commons; and the bank continued nearly forty years to en- 
joy a good reputation, but crashed, at last, with many others, and 
paid 3s 6d in the pound.” 


} tween thetowns of Timboand Labey, and consequently. must have 


received almost immediately on leaving the Desert, by our col- 
league M. Delaporte, consul-general at ‘Uangiers. With regard to 
Timbuctoo, besides the very circumstancial details which the voya- 
ger brings with him andthe sketches which he made during his stay 
there, we have a further guarantee in his account of the catastrophe 
of the unfortunate Major Laing, who reached that town in 1526. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of the reports in circulation of this 





melancholy event, Mr. Daille’s statements agree with those of a 
Major, who arrived at St. Louis last March from ‘Limbuctoo, and | 
who saw among the Touaricks some books belonging to the major. | 
Besides, our countryman lived in a house near that which had been | 


The committee can add tothe preceding, other grounds for confi- | 


to the east across the mountains of Fouta-D'liallon, he passed be-) 


crossed the route which our colleague, M, Mollien, took in 1318, 
Now he describes the mountains, the villages, the appearance of the | 
country, and all the local circumstances, in such amanner, that M. | 
Mollien recognizes them in the description tlins given. ‘These two | 
journeys, therefore, confirm each other ; and this result is not unim- 
portant to geographry. 


Our countryman has emploved so much attention and perseve- | 


rance in noting his route, his direction, and time employed in the 


Rabat, inthe empire of Mororco; in which will be indicated the ra- | 
ture and the diversities of the ground, such as mountains, plains, ra- | 


marshes, the torrents. the cataracts, the fords, the wells, and every 
Wiring respecting the running and stagnant waters. 
completely establish our confidence in his narative. { 
Lastly, we may add that bemg questioned on the manner in which | 
he had made himself understood by the inhabitants, he said that it | 
| was principally by means of the Moorish Arabic, which is spoken in! 
Senegal, and which he had hadthe opportunity of learning in the 
| country ever since 1816. And, in fact, be replied in this dialect to 


J ° | 
So many details | 


| . ° . : 
ae tone) the questions which were putto him by the committee ; and he, be-| 
ve iran; - 


William, is empty, and bas been for years. Continue, how | 


sides, spoke several words in the Mandingo language in a manner | 
| conforinable to the vocabularies which we possess. 

| We have feltit to be our duty, gentlemen, to lay before you all 
| these arguments, and to dwell upon them. It now remains tor us to 
j acquaint you with some of the results which have been obtained, in| 
order that the Society may be able to appreciate the acquisitions | 
which science bas just made, We are not permitted to enter into 
extensive details here, which would be anticipating the publicatien. 
A general view is all that the committee thinks itself authorised at 
present to submit to the public curiosity. 








‘Phe late Sir M—— B—~ always used to say,‘ D—n Danking! 
: 


The travels of M. Caille are connected in a manner the most ad- 


vantageous for perfecting or confirming our geographical know- 
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ledge, with the excursions of Watt and Winterbottom to Ti 
1791, of Major Laing in the countries of Kourankoo and Souli 
in 1822, of M. Mollien into the Fouta-D’hiallon in 1818, of 
Park to the Dhioliba in 1795 and 1806, of Dochard to Yami 
Bammakou in 1819; lastly, with the itineraries of the caray 
the route from Timbuctoo to the country of ‘Tafilet. 

No doubt can now be entertained of the very clevated Position of 
the sources of the Basing, the principal river owing into the Sene 
gal. Sefting out on the 19th of April, 1827, from Kakondy the 
tomb of Major Peddie and of Major Campbell, and M. Caille cros 
sed that river at Bafila: he also crossed the great river Dhioliba, at 
a point which may be very naturally connected with the position 
that Major Laing assigns to itssource. Thence he went and resi. 
ded at Kankan, a large town im the country of the same name 
which is enriched by the vicinity of the gold mines of Bourre; ang 
he proceeded about 200 miles east beyond the Soulimana to the yi). 
lage of ‘Time, where he arrived on the 3d of August. So far he had 
accompanied a caravan of Mandingo merchants, traveiling on foot 
In this village he was detained five whole months by illness, beinc 
attacked by a scorbutic affection, attended with much danger; a 
which was produced by the inclemency of the climate, and the 
hardships which he had undergone in crossing the steep mountains of 
the Fouta-D/hiallon. This great chain seems, in fact, to be formed 
of several stages, abounding in torrents and precipices. In this in. 
teresting part of his route be took care to obtain information respect. 
ing the position of Bammaken, and of its relations with Senegambia, 

At Time begins another excursion towards the north; this is the 
second part of the journey. M, Caille desired again to reach the 
Dhioliba: he set out on the 9th of January last; and after having 
seen and passed through more than a hundred villages, and made 
himself closely acquainted with the position of Sego, he met with 
the river again on the 10th of March at Galia, coming from the West, 
and crossed an arm.of it to proceed to Jenne. All this part is en. 
tirely new, as well as the environs of the route from Timbo to Time, 

The third part of the journey is onthe Great River. M. Caille 
embarked upon it on the 23d of March, after staying thirteen days 
atJenne. He went on board a very Jarge bark, which was part of 
a mercantile flotilla. It was the season when the water is low. In 
some places the river is a mile im breadth, and in others much nar 
rower... Its breadth and rapidity are variable. On the way he notes 
and describes the rivers that flow into it; the islands, and especially 
Lake Debo (the same which is known and represented in the maps 
by the name of Dibbie, but incorrectly placed); amd he gives on 
the whole course of the river data equatly ae and novel. 

At length he arrived at Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo, on the 19th 
of April; and the next day made his entry into town. After having 
sketched a view of the habitations and the buildings of the city, 
noted what was worthy of observation; and made inqwiries resprct- 
ing the course of the rivers in the netghtiourhood, he joined a cara- 
van, which was setting out for Maroceo: On the 4th of May he set 
out for El Arawan, with 809 camels, laden with alt kinds of goods, 
the produce of the interio® and arrived there in six days. There 
600 camels joined the caravan, and in eight days more he arrived at 
the well of Teligne. All the wells of sweet or brackish water, and 
all the stages, are carefully noted by M. Caille in this passage over 
the Great Desert. ‘The season of the burning winds from the east 
rendered the fatigues and the privations-of this journey still more 
severe. 

Leaving El Arawan on the 19th of May,.be did not arrive till the 
29th of June at El Harib, where the caravan divided into several 
parts; and on the 23d of July he reached ‘Faflet. At length. on the 
12th of August, he stopped at the very plaee which Ben Batonte 
visited in the fonrtecnth century, in the city of Fez; thea he con- 
tinued his journey with a guide, reached the sea, and on the }4tb ot 
September arnved at ‘Tangiers, where the consul of Franee re- 
ceived him, provided for bis security, and suceeeded in saving him 
from the dangers which he would bave incurred: ifs he had been re- 
cognized under his disguise. 

M. Caille had provided himself before his departure with two 
compasses, Which served him during his journey, and: by means 0} 
which he was able to note the directions of hisroute. Howeverim- 
perfect such a method may be. when compared with geometrical 
Operations or astronomical observations, we must be happy. to have 
the delineation of the routes, and the information of an-eye-witness, 
upon countries respecting whieh we possessed hithertoconly itinera- 
ries of tie Arabs, reckoned by day's journeys, and for the most part 
contradictory, vague or confused, What proves besides that he has 
correctly noted the length of the journeys is, that they agree with 
the most accurate accounts that we possess of the distances of pla- 
ces in the empire of Marocco. 

The success of M. Cuilie’s enterprise is the more interesting,.as lic 
has completed it by his own resources, without the participation ane 
assistance of any other person. Le has sacrificed all he possessed'to 
defray the expenses of his journey; he has done all that was. posst- 
bie, and more than conld be hoped with such resources ;—and has 
had the good fortune to succeed completely. If such services are 
calculated to obtain for M. Caille the favour of the public and ot 
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*/ inhabited by the English traveller, and it was there he collected cir-) the Government, how mnch must they excite the interest and geatt- 
/ cumstaotial intormation, the authority of which seems incontestable.| tude of the Geographical Society ? 


it was the Programme publish 
edby the Society in 1824, which fixed his determination to pene 


| dence. During the first part of his journey, that is to say, proceeding | trate into the interior of an unknown continent, One of us being 


at that time in Senegal, and seeing that he had for many years bec» 
animated by a love of travelling, communicated to him acopy ©: 
the Programme; and from that time M. Caille employed all his et 
forts for three years more, till he had discovered the means of a¢ 
complishing so boldadesign: this is certified by a witness most wo! 
thy of credit—our colleague, Baron Roger, who was at that tim 
governor of Senegal. It was then that M. Caille quitted St. Lows. 


o-* . . . ; 
| and visited several neighbouring countries: he then chese the Rio 


7 . r } e 
Nunez as the point of departure. At Kakondy he had the gooe lo! 


tune to find a caravan setting out for the interior, and jucicious') 


| journey, that it has been easy for one of usto form, with hfs journal, | embraced the favourable opportunity. 
aconnected and complete itinerary from Kakondy to the port of| 


3 


The Programme published by the Society in 1824 is composed 0 
two parts.. The first requires principally positive information rt 
specting Timbuctoo and the rivers in the vicinity, and some accou: 


e * - ° ° 8 ° } ¢ . 3 ar ae 7 4 7) | ost 
| vines, forests, the villages and all the inhabited spots, the lakes and| of the countries towards the east: M. Caille has fulfilled most « 


o.8 + ° . ‘ ly 
these conditions. ‘The second part, for which the Society has allo 
teda special recompense, requires indeed celestial observations; Y! 


| it is still a question whether it is possible fora person who penetraté 


for the first time into these countries, even when provided with th 
necessary instruments, to falfil a condition equally difiien!t and dat 
gerous. “Who does not know both the ferocions jealousy which tl 
Moors and all those who are in the possession of the commerce ¢ 
that part of Africa have at all times entertained of the Luropean 
and the resistance experienced by Belzoni, who endeavoured » 
proceed in that direction and the tragical end of Antoine Pilot; @° 
the deplorable issue of the enterprise of Major Laing? | a 
M. Caille has penetrated to ‘Timhuctoo; he went thither settif 
out from Senegambi, as the Society required. If he has not exe 
tedevery thing which it wished might he done, he has, on the ote! 
hand, made many new and valuable observations, which were ©) 
required, on the Fouta-D’hiallon, on the countries to the east, )” 
on parts of the course of the Ihioliba: he sailed upon that riveror 
awhole month. He has collected information respecting the mi¢ 
of Bourre, and has made other researches whidh was not requre- 
The discovery of these countries, and the description of the reg" 
of Baleya, of Kankan, and of Wassou!ou, are euch a raivabla@: 
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that even if he had not reached the ci f 
He has 
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he would merit a distinguished recompense. 
e, and another of the Kissour language, which is spo- 
fe at’ Teabucioo, together with the Moorish; and also of having 
taken notes respecting the customs, ceremonies productions, and 
commerce of these countries. On theother hand, there are in our 
Programme, conditions which have been partly fullilled since is 
publication, by the celebrated English travellers, Oudney, Clapper- 
ton, and Denham ; namely, those conditions which regard the coun- 
try and mountains tu the east and east-south-east oi Timbuctoo: 
there Were, therefore, no longerthe sume reasons for reqairing the 
fulfilment of them. 
Thus, in awarding to 


t 


M. Caille the recompense which it has pro. 
mised to him who stiould have reached the town of ‘Timbuctoo, and 
should have given a description of it, the Society will comply with 
the general expectation, and it will be certatn of possessing accu- 
rate information respecting countries with which we Were imper- 
feetly or not at all acquainted. It will give its honourable suffrage 
toa man who speaks of them, not by hearsay, but from what he has 
seen with his own eyes; who, in his plain and ingenious narratives, 
relates Without any exaggeration what he has scen, and does not en- 
deavour to excite attention by any extraordinary adventures. This 
is precisely the kind of interest which the Geographical Society at- 
taches to discoveries—namely, that of truth. 

It is a great achievement for a man to have at length suceeeded in 
dissolving the species of enchantment whieh appeared to sirike every 
European who has reached this mysterious point of the Dhioliba. We. 
are now certain, that four or five months are sufficient to come from 
‘Timbuctoo to Europe. Now that the possibility of the journey and 
of the return is proved by the event, and not by conjectures, all 
those zealous individuals, whom so many catrastrophes, succeeding 
in rapid succession, might have diverted from the design, will recov- | 
er their courage, and attempt the enterprise. This is another great 
service rendered to science by M. Caille, for which it will give ere- | 
dit. if it not entirely consoled by lis success for the deplorable loss | 
of Major Laing. ees, 

On a subject so fruitful in geographical and scientific develop- 
ments, it would have been easy to expatiate and excite interest by 
numerous comparisons; but the committee thinks itself bound to 
sonfine itself to the limits of the commission which it had received, 
it must, therefere, equally pass over in silence the narratives ot we: 
Leon, of Ben Batouta and ot El Edrissi, and the relations of ihe 
Portuguese, with Timbuctoo, in the fifteenth century; the journey 
of Paul Imbert, in the seventeenth; and that of Robert Adams, in 
1310, which is still disputed; and so many others within these forty 
years. ‘I'o act otherwise, would be forgetting that we speak to au- 
ditors who have fathomed al! the elements of the problems of the 
geography of Africa,—as is proved, gentlemen, by the subject of 
the three prizes which you have offered to men determined to brave 
every danger, to explore that great continent for the joint interest of 
science and humanity. Signed and adopted, &c. 











Died, on the 8th inst., at York, Upper Canada, in his 75th year, 
the Hon. Thomas Ridout, Member of the Legislative Council and 
long Surveyor General of that Province. 

At York, Upper Canada, on the 12th inst., Caroline, the only re-: 
maining daughter of the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Wells. t 

In this city on the 25th inst, John Wilson, son of John Tuthwaite, 
aged one year and four months. 

{7 Exchange at New York on London 8 1-428 1-2 per cent 
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Mathematics, the Elements of Natural” Philosoph 
ture and Compositibn, and Méderh History—Lectares will: also 
be given on Law, the higher branches of Mathematics, Natural aud 
Experimentai Philosophy, Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, 
Natural History, Principles of Commerce, &c. The remuneration |t 
cribed to the, increasing fpivolir 
humour instead of polished wit, 


7 , of the i ie 
entered to one of the Tutors, and be considered under his care. noble sentiments uf our forefathers ! 


Students to the higher departments must be sixteen years of age 
exceptin casesof extraordinary proficiency. 


may attend church with their families; but the Principal is in sd 
cases to be satisfied that they have attended church- somewhere. 

They must also attend at the College chapel when required so to do | 
by the Principal. 


‘individuals 








t 


0 the Teachers to arise in part from the fees paid by students, 
Every student, whether within the College or not, must be 





Students within the College must attend the daily prayers, and 





Every thing relating tothe present state of the Catholic Question, 


and the recent correspondence between the Duke of Wellington | The grand speetacle called Eihop,has been 
and the Catholic Primate of Ireland, possesses peculiar interest. | P!endour and effect. | 
We therefore extract the following paragraph from the Quebec Mer-| ' 
| cury, as explaining the nature of the intimacy existing between the | 
,and tracing it to an origin highly honourable to the, nies due subsequently to June 7, 1828, except to the regular agents, 


lor tu persohs exhibiting authority si " 
uthority signed by the stibscriber afte: 
Dr. Curtiss, the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, towhom the | that date. i ' E 


prelate. 


Duke of Wellington addressed the letter, which we published in our 
last paperand the authenticity of which is doubted-by some, was’ 
Superior of the Roman Catholic College at Salamanca, and, whilst | 
filling that office, rendered the most important service to the British | 
Army, the wounded of which, after gaining the celebrated victory 
bearing the name of that city, were suffering greatly from the want 
of resources, the Military Chest being entirely exhausted. In this 
emergency Dr. Curtiss upon his own responsibility raised a very 
considerabie sum, we believe upward ot £20,000 which he placed | 


was at all times active in rendering that effectual assistance to the | 
troops of his Sovereign which his situation and high respectabiiity 
enabled him to do. When Ferdinand was re-seated on the throne, 
Dr. Curtiss, and others who were liberal in their principles, were 
obliged to fly: the Doctor returned to his native land, to the titular 
Primacy of which he was after some time promoted. He wasmuch 
esteemed by the chiefs ot the British Army for his zeal and loyalty, 
and having been under such circumstances persoually known to the 
Duke of Wellingtona sufficiently intimate connexion exists between 
His Grace and the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, to render it 
no way imprebable that the Premier should have addressed to him | 





a familiar letter, for such in fact was that to which we refer, on a 
subject in which he is so deeply interested, | 
| 


American Colton in British Bottums.—The following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. Barney, on the 7th instant, in the U. 8. House of 
Representatives, was adopted on Saturday last: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
cause to be furnished to this House any information in his posses- 
sion, as to the practical operation of the recent act of the British 
Parliament, entitled ‘‘ The customsamendment act,” authorizing the 
importation of cotton in British vessels from their North American | 
Colonies, ata duty of 3s. Gd. sterling per 100 Ibs. less than when im- 
ported in vessels of these United States—also, whether the actual 
landing inthe ports of the said North American Colonies of such 





We are without later advices from England. 





{iwrequired to entitle them to the henefits of said act—and how. far 
| this discrimination in favour of their own shipping impugns existing 


cargoes as may be exported from this country to Great Britain, 





The friends of religion will be glad to learn, that the King’s Col-| | ities purporting to place the carrying trade of the two nations on 


lege in London is making rapid progress. Already have upwards | 
of £100,000 been subscribed towards carrying into effect the highly 
lwudable enterprize. This institutton, it will be remembered, was 
set on foot as a counteracting power against what is termed the 
London Untversity—a school which it was openly, and in the first 
instance exultingly, avowed should have no religion at all. ‘These 
bold and daring declarations by the champions of “ liberal feelings” 
jirst roused an opposite spirit in people of opposite feelings, and the 
King’s College was, as it were, in a moment called into existence. 
‘Thus did good—a great good we hope it will prove—arise out of 
evil. A tree is planted which will in due season bring forth a good 
and glorious fruit that will ripen unto righteousness. But in passing 
censure upon the projectors and abettors of the London University, 
it would be unjust not to admit that very many of the highly res- 
poctable and eminent men who gave that project their sanction, 
did so from the best motives, ‘They certainly contempiated a school 
lor the diffusion of science and literature, and, possibly, feeling an 
«xcusable repugnance to any thing in the shape of a forced sys- 
tem of religious education, yielded to the plan of excluding reli- 
gion intoto. Far different, however, was it with others. who, we 


terms of mutual reciprocity. 

It will be recollected, that the question as to the actual necessity 
of landing cotton so imported into a Colonial port, before it can be 
re-shipped to Great Britain, was settled in the affirmative by an order 
from the Custom House in London, dated 27th Sept. last, and pub- 
lished in our paper of the 3d ultimo. 





Bakers Case.—The Senate of the United States, have discharged 
the Committee on Foreign relations, from the further consideration 


‘| of this subject, and referred the papers connected therewith back to 
The following is from the Congressional Report of | 


the President. 
the proceedings of the 18th inst. 

Mr. TAZEWELL, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
moved that said Committee be discharged from the further conside- 
ration of the petitins and papers of John Baker, and thatthe same 
be referred to the Presi !ent of the United States, which motion was 
| decided in the affirmative. 





Fugilives from Justice.—Itis not generally known, we believe, 
| that in the State of New York a law does exist for apprebending 
and delivering over, (under proper limitations and restrictions,) 





know, hailed the opening of this temple as a daygpt jubilee for infi- 
delity—it was to be a citadel into which the broken and routed 
phalanxes of disloyalty and blasphemy were to throw themselves, 
and Wait for a more propitious moment to resume their unhal- 
lowed origies. 

The two institutions are now upon equal ground, and wil 
race of fair competition. 
cultivation of the human intellect, with this difference, that one 
enjoys the benefit of religion, the other does not. Let the wise 
make their choice. 

It is, however, to be understood, that the religious education 
is not of an offensive or enslaving nature ; the forms of the Church 
rs England are to be observed in a mild and rational degree, free 
‘rom any particular recognition of its doctrines, beyond that of lis- 
ening to, in the appropriate sanctuary, its sublime and beautiful 
).tual.—A form of worship being resolved upon, what could be more 
oper than that of the national church? The following, which 


“oO Ss , ati 2 % ° 4 . . . . . . ° 
ompose a part of the regulations just published, point out the prin-! offence had been committed within this State. And provided fur- | for 


viples of the institution and some of the duties of its votaries. 

The P; incipal, who is to have the general direction and superin- 
tendence of the course of education and to preach in the College 
Chapel, must be a clergyman, and have the degree of A. M. at 
seast, in one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin. 


ms : . 
‘be Professors and Tutors must be members of the Church ‘of 


England, except the teachers of the Oriental and modern lan- 


suages; and the prescribed course of instrnetion will embrace 


The object of both is the same—the, 


et 
Religion and Moruls, Classical Literature, the lower branches of 


fugitives from justice on application from any government or its 
ministers. The following is the act alluded to: 

'An Act to provide for delivering Fugitives from Justice.—Iassed 
| ‘April 5, 1822. 

| Beit enacted by the People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senaie and Assembly, ‘That the Governor of this State shall have 


ill run a | power, and he is hereby authorized, at lis discretion, on requisition | 


‘being made by any government, or its ministers, or officers autho- 
\ rized to make the same, within the jurisdiction of which the crimes 
hereafter mentioned, shall be charged to have been committed, to 


forgery, larceny, or other crime, which if committed within this 
State, would, by the laws of this Siate, be punishable by death, or 
imprisonment in the State Prison, committed without the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, shall seek an asylum in this state, to the 
end that such person may be trensported out of this State to the 
| place where such crime shall be charged to have been committed : 


criminality, as according to the laws of this State would, in the 
opinion of the Governor. justify the apprehension and commitment 
| for trial, of such fugitive from justice, or person so charged, if the 





| ther, ‘That the expense of apprehending and delivering such person, 
i shall be borne and defrayed by those who make the requisition, and 
receive the fugitive. 

The Drama.—The lovers of opera will be gratified to learn that 
Mr. Horn and Mrs. Austin are announced at the Park for Monday. 
The new comedy called the Green eyed Monster, or, Jealous on all 
sides, isa very laughable piece ; its name affords a tolerable index 
of the story; it is full of strange incidents and ludicrous situations, 
all arising out of the mutual jealousy of the parties concerned. 





{ 








y, English Litera-| deficient in the 


character of Isabella (Fatal marriage.) 
sometimes at Variance with our ideas of the charadters 
to delineate ; nor is her face or the expression the 


also the chapel on Sundays. Students not resident in the College genes tragic, unless when animated Ly an effort o 


sion two new pieces (ihe Youthful Queen and the 
yand the Cataraet of the Ganges. 


m hata Chesnut 
at the disposal of the noble Duke, then-Marquiss of Wellington, and | Jno. 


| Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, 


deliver up to justice any person, who, being charged with murder, | 


| Provided howcrer, That this shall only be done on such evidence of 


But, like most of the comedies of the present day, it seems very 


Rs 303 


; ne sentiment and eicelfént moral, which Fender 
e older compositions so valuable. Indeed, comedies as now 








— 





written, seem nothing more than attenuated farces—amusin 

e ’ _ sing enough 
certainly, Lat affording little for the moralist, or the close obeerve? 
of human character 


1 in all its forms, to delight im.) “Névertlieless 
he Green eyed. Monster is, and will be successfal. Is this to be as. 
y of the age—to the love of broad 
and to a philosophic indifference 


Miss Emery. made her appearance at the Park on Tuesday inthe 
The figure of this iady is” 
she attempts 
reof what may be 


. f mental exertion. 
he performs,;-however, with great energy, and the catastrophe is 


often marked with much ability, aud frequently executed in'a mah- 
ner ee and imposing. 


Mr. Blythe had his Benefit iast night, and produced for the ocea- 


Slave’s Revenge, 


Mr. E. Forest performed Virginius at the Bowery on Thursday. 
broughi out wiih grew 








_,NONCES " % | 
Te subseribers to the Atuton are catttioned not to pay any mo- 


Agents will also take care to remit a!l monies whieb - 


they may collect for subscriptions from the same date, direct 
|to the Subscriber at New York, or to Mr. George Oates, now 


in the Southern States, or to Mr. George Biggs, now inthe Wes: 
Indies, only, = Jno. S Bartrert, Sole Proprietor of the Albion. 


Agents fur the Albion.—J. H. Rathbone, Utsea, N. ¥.—IE. P. Hard 
N.Y.—Barnett Peters, Portland, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsnentt Santee: 


gers, Nowburyport—Jolin Punzhard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robin- 


son, Providence, RK. 1.—H. Howe, New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpso 

street, Philadel phia.—Wm. Porter, 44 South Street, Beltimer pa 
uughton, Cincinnati,Ohio.—P Thompson, Washiigton, D. C.;—James 
ji. Brown. Richmond, Va—Hy. ble Petersburg, Va.—Ri hard Bill & Sons 

orfolk, Va.—Henry Price, Chorlottsville, V 

—W. W. Worsley, Louisville—T. Watson P. M Newbern, N.C.A. Ctbett 
Fayetteville, N-C.—John Taylor & Co., Wilmington, N. C.—J. C.. Wi ker, 
Charleston, S.C,—B, D. Plant, Columbia, S. C.—W..'.. Willams, Savannah’ 
Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, Nev. Orleans—Rich’d 
Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala.—Mr. Ferguson, Natchez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port 
Gibsun, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.—D.J. Smith, Kisgston, U 
C.—J. Taylor, P, i., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C. Jones, Brockville— 
Jas. (i. Bethuné, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wrm. Hands. Sandwich—Mr 
Tardif, Quebee—Hy. Hillock, Montrcal—C. Drury, reg,, P.M., St. Jobn, New 
Bruaswick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richihucta, Restigouche, Mirima 
chi, &e.—John Balkan, St. Andrews—C. H. Belcher, Halifax. N. S.—Win. 


|B. Perot, Bermuda—A. Andersen, Beasin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End, 


St. Croix—-Jno. Athill, P.. M., Antigaa—Geo. Prager, Tampico. 

es LT AT” Se ERAN anne ns anne 
TOVA SCOTIA COALS.—The Subscriber is authorised to contract for the 
delivery of'any quantity of Sydney and Albion’ (or Pittou) Coals, direct 
from the mines, at such places as'may be desired, between ihe months of April 
and November. Specimens of these Coals may be seen at the office of the Sub- 
scriber, or at the Coal Yard in Hubert street, between Washington and Green 
wich streets, where they may be purchased in large or small quantities, at low 

prices. [Feb. 28.] RUPERT J. COCHRAN, 7 Broad street. 
HE MINT—!30 Broudway.—New York Consolidated Lottery, Class No. 2, 
for 1222. To be drawn in the city of New York, on Tuesday, March 10th 
1829—Hichest prize, $10,0v0.—Tickets $5, Halves $2 50, Quarters $1 25. Tick 
ets and shares for sale at 








SYLVESTERS’ 139 Broadway, New York. 
Gold, Silver, and Bank of England Notes bought and sold. Notes of all Bro 
ken Banks bought. N.B.—Orders from the country or from the Canadas meet the 

same attention as on personal application. [Eeb. 28. 


ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Canteluhas removed ber Corset Warchouse 

tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broaaway, u few 
doorshelow § feels Charcll Satwate Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cautelo has 
counected the Millinery and Dress Making with lier Coérvet Establishment and bas 
no doubt by fer ottentior and punctuality to give satisfaction. {Cce 18. 


Mi.RICA AND EUROPE.—I intend, as formerly, to leave Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on the 10thday of March, and sail from New York on the 8th day of Apri), 
on a tenth tour through many parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, transact 
ing every description of business, asa general agent, andreturn to'Pittsburgh in 
November, 1829. Some years ago 1 made extensive arrangemeats whereby 
mouey remittances can not only be made in every town in the above named 
countries, but debts and legacies received ; also, in upwards of five hundred cities 
and towns on the continent of Europe. For particniars apply for Circular, and 
every information may be received, by post-y aid letter, addreseed 
Feb. 21.] “ JAMES STUART, European Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


RIDGES.—The Subscriber's improvement in Bridge Building, intended as « 
general system for building Wooden Bridges, of avy practicable width of 
openings, between piers or abutments, is now so well kuown in most parts of this 
country, has been so well tested, and has givon such complete satisfaction to ali 
who have either used it or investigated its principles, and the advantages it pos 
sesses in its great perimaneace, mechanical execution, and economy, that little 
need be stated, more thau to give a list of some of the piinciple Bridges which 
| have been erected within the last ten years upon this principle—a principle pes 
| sessing all possible advantage, also, in strength and execution, for Aqueduct 
| Bridges, which may be secured from the weather by coverings like common 
| Bridges, so as tobe much more durable than the wood Aqueducts in common use, 
| and theopenings between pears may be increased totwice or three times the 
width now generally adopted, and slope or wood piers may be used as may best 
suit local purposes, the same as in other bridges. The patentee had also used this 
| principle for Canal Bridges with complete success, and in such manner as to keep 
the important parts secure from decay by the weather and yet render them cheap 
and easy in all respects in execution. ‘Twelve or fifteen such Bridges have been 
built across the Farmington Canal, in and about the city of New- Haven, and have 
| been in use two years. Theapplication of the principle has been so improved as 
| to be well adapted to all kinds of Bridges, not only over the widest'and most rapid 
rivers in the country, and for Aqueducts across streams and ravines, but also for 
} smaller streams and for canals. dtis also equally applicable to Rail Roads, across ai! 
| streams aud ravines, Where wood or iron is to be used asthe principal material.— 
The principle and its application are gencral, and are now ip extensive practice in 
nearly all the states of the Union. The greater the extent of spans the more this 
principle has an advantage over other mudes in strength, cheapness, end ease of 
} mechanical execution—from one third to onc half the expense issaved by adop- 
ting this principle in works of this kind ; and it may now be confidently stated, 
without the fearof contradiction, that for Bridges of any consequence, nothing 
should induce the adoption of any other system than one which shall be found the 
{| Most parmaneni and practical, as well in principle asin execution. Amoug those 
| built on this principle are, one at Nasbua village, in New Hampshire, across the 
{ Merrimse river; one at Northampton, over the Connecticut river; one nea: 
| Newburyport, over the Merrimac; one in Springfield, in Massachusetts; on 
l near New Ilaven, M Conuecticut; oue over the Mohawk river, near Troy, i: 
| New York; one a little below Philadelphia, at Woodbury, New Jersey; one nea: 
| Delaware river, in the north part of Pennsylvania; also, one 2,200 feet long, now 
| building across the Susquehanna river, at tac mouth of Juniatta river, with ope 
nings of 210feeteach ; a small one on the Turnpike between Washington and 
' Alexandria: ove at Fayetteville, North Carolina; one at Cheraw, and one at 
| Camden, in South Carolina, &e. A modelof the Bridge is deposited at the Pa 
tent Oftice. As machdependsen proper directions and the arrangement aud size 
lof the timber; asthe patentee has had ten years experience in the erection of 
sridges upon this principle, both ia the northern and southern states, in the 
{ course of which period he has been enabled from such practice tomake many im 
| provements in the practical execution ofthe principle; as his charge in all cases 
1e right to build includes the necessary directions, andas he hereby gives uo 
| ticeto the public, that the charge will be to all persons who violate the patent, or 
| build without first obtaining a written privilege and {direetions, four dollars for 
every foot of the fengthof such Bridge, although the charge might in most cases 
| have Lecu much less if permission had bcen rst obtained io & proper manner ; it 
is, therefore, hoped and presumed, that no person W il] build without such permis 
sion first obtained, especially as they would, by having imperfect Bridges, suffer 
more by not having the necessary direetious than double and possibly ten times 
what the right would baye cost, even were they vob to be afterwards liable not 
only to pay for the right, but topay much more for it, than wou'd, under all ci: 
cumstances, have been exacted, ifa fair representation bad been previon sly made 
and permission obtained. ‘The patentee may he consuited oa this business, by in- 
quiry at the Patent Office, from the let to the 7th of next March. - Letters, also. 
postage paid, directed to his office, No, 32 Merchaut’s Exchange, New York, wii 
be proinptly attended to. (Jan. 10.) ITHIEL TOWN 
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SICILIANO. 







for these 





-- mand but a kiss Why what can a 





swearsto his vows he’ll 


do. Why 


what can a poor Maiden 


While they guess there’s a heart pleading for them within He 


*Tis im vain that our lips say them nay : 


But alas! if they once are determined to win, 


Why what can a poor Maiden say ? 
She cries no with a blush, 









THe Avion, Februcry 28, 


WHY WHAT CAN A POOR MAIDEN DO? ' 2 
A Ballad, Sung by Mad. Vestris—Composed by C. E. Horn.—With Accompaniments for the Piano Forte. 
[ARRANGED FOR THE ALBION BY P. K. MORAN. ] 
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poor Maiden say, She cries no, then cries hush, Then looks 





down with 


. 


a blush, 















And with one by your side, Who wili be de - nied, Why 


tf 


what can a poor Maiden 








Wh What can a poor Maiden 














rsists, she cries hush ; 

If she fly, still the Lovers pursue : 
Though these men we may fear, 
Yet without them, oh dear! 

Why what can a poor Maiden do ? 








POBTRY. 
THE SERENADE. 
Wake, lady fair, and hear me sing— 
Ob can I dare disturb thy rest ? 
Yet would i touch the tunetul string 
That wakes to pleasure all thy breast ! 
Now at this silent midnight hour 
Kindly receive the meed I bring, 
And while my simple strain I pour, 
Wake, lady fair, and hear me sing! 


No sound now breaks the calm serene, 
The heavens are gemm’d with twinkling light 
low bland the air! bow sweet the scene! 
‘ How still, bow tranquil is the night ! 
Bo still, so tranquil be thy breast ; 
There let no passion rudely spring 
To break thy ms mee bosom’s rest; 
Fair lady! hear you what I sing? 


Now onthe lawn and dewy flowers, 

The trembling moonbeams lightly sleep; 
So sensibility—sweet power! 

Seems loveliest when she bids us weep, 
May she thy silent moments cheer, 

‘Her radiance o'er thy prospects fling, 

And beam her lustre through thy tear; 

Fair lady ! do you hear me sing? 


But can the bosom peaceful be 
That feeling sways with quick controul? 
Yes! if celestial piet 
Shed her sweet influence o'er the soul. 
May she thy sacred guide be given, 
And resignation with her bring, 
And hope, with eye that points to heaven— 
This is the fondest wish I sing. 


How mild the lustre of this night § 
Far lovelier than the brightest day ; 
Thus memory sheds the softest light, 
Borrowed from joys long past away. 
Thus melancholy sweet to me, 
The thoughts that in my bosom spring, 
Whene’er remembrance dwells on thee : 
Still, lady, wake and hear me sing. 


And now I'd soothe thee to repose ; 
Yet kindly what I've sung receive, 
May sweetest spells thy eyelids close 
And sweetest dreams thy fancy weave— 
Around thy couch good angels keep 
Their sifent watch and spread the wing 
To guard thy slumbers—Lady sleep! 
Good night, good night, no more [ sing. 
—— 


POLICE.—GUILDHALL. 


Day v. Day.—I1n this case, Mr. Ephraim Day, a young married 
a upon summons to answer the complaint of his wife, 
Sarah. 

“Now Mrs. Day,” saic i>> Magistrate (Mr. Alderman Farebro 
ther), ‘ what bave y set your husbandt” 

















| Mrs. Day, a very neat little body, replied—*‘ Why, Sir, Lhave tocellarage ;” and “Oh! Day and Knight!” thought Mrs. Day when 
‘say that [ can’t live with him, on account of his ill usage.” \she opened the Margate letter aforesaid, “there must be something 
“Well. but you must be a little less general in your complaint,” wrong in this!” and so she took to being jealous; and so every 
said the Alderman ; ‘the summons you have obtained charges him thing went wrong. ° 
with having assaulted you on Monday last. Confine yourself to, ‘‘ How is this, Sir?” seid the Magistrate to Mr. Day. 
that, if you please, and let us know how ithappened.” |, Mr. Day attempted to explain smilingly— Why tie fact is,” said 
“Why, sir,” replied Mrs. Day, “on Monday I was going to see he, “I met with a young women at Bartholomew fair, and she said 
my sister, when he came running after me like a tiger, and catched to me, ‘ where are you going ?’ said she, ‘Iam going a little bit of a 
me just at the corner of Bunhill-row, and ‘You hussey!’ says he, walk,’ said]. ‘So am I,’ said she; and the fact is I merely passed 
‘if you don’t turn back and go home directly, I'll kick you every half an hour with the young women, and as she was going to Mar- 
9 ey there !'—which it was more than half a mile, your gate, she asked me whether she might not write to me; and then she 
orship! ! 


asked my neme, and, as my n yas Day, rit was Night ; 
‘“‘ And did he kick you?” asked the Alderman. lead hel wee ali.” ote eae nee 


“No, sir, he did not,” replied Mrs. Day; “for I said tohim—‘No,| “Oh, Ephraim, you wretch !” said Mrs. Day—‘ how can you say 
you won't, Ephraim,’ says 1; and of course, as my sister was with that was all, when you know you supped with her upon roast fowls 
me, she would’nt let him do that.” and pickled pork the very night she went off to Margate !” 
“ Then what did he do?” asked the Alderman. | Mr. Day had not a word to say in contradiction of the roast fowls 
“Why, sir, as I would’nt go home with him, he came to my sis- and pickled pork ; and, it being proved that he repeatedly assaulted 
ter’s after me; and, tho’ we were sitting at tea quite comfortable, his wife, he was ordered to find bail to keep the peace, and, not be- 


he laid hold of me and pulled me all round the room.” Which pul-jing prepared therewith, Mr. Day was locked t » nig 
ling, by Mrs. Day's description of it, seemed to be something after' a * y fame Taemnne apse then ign 


the fashion ofarough waltz; for as he twirled her towards the door,! 
jshe twirled him away from it; but how the waltz ended did not ap-| 
‘pear in evidence. 











_NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters. Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 


| New York. Havre. 
This obligato matrimonial waltz was the assault complained of; red ote ae fo et a J Ber.20,July £0, Nov 20 
} e ° * | 2. s. ‘Nar Ty 4 sa y iT) © Ap’). 2 a Ws ., 
and the Magistrate asked Mr. Day what he had to say to it? _ (01d Line—Havre, E.L-Keen,| « Ad Ble p’! R Aug A - 
| “A great deal,” replied Mr. Day; and thereupon he did saya! 2. France, ... | Funk, (Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1) 790 "29 "2 
great deal more than had anything to do with the matter immedi- Old Line—HenrifV.. 1.B.Peil,| “ 10, 10, * 10May 1 Sept.1 Jan! 
lately in hand—viz. the rough obligato waltz—which indeed he !-Edw- Quesnel, Hawkins,) “ 20, “20, © % "10 "19 "10 


Whitall, 


never alluded to at all. In the first place he said his wifc’s sister 9, ee \Aet- f Aug. tDee. 3) “te ee 


was a bad adviser;’”"—secondly, that he had “ ordered”’ his wife not “o Edw Bocuke, mee “ +4 z ry i oa nie aa i 
to keep company with her;—thirdly, that she did keep company OldLine—Francois Ist W°8kiddy May 1,Sept. 1,Jan.1) ”90 20 ” 20 
with her notwithstanding,—thereby breaking that part of the matri-| 1. Bayard, ‘Butman, | “10, ‘* 10, * 10 July 1 Noy. 1 Mer. : 
monial contract in which she contracted to “love, honour, and/?! Line—Montane, |Bukup, | “26, “ 20, * 20 "10 "10 "18 


Passage in the Cabinto orfrom Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


-—- BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Masters. Duys of sailing from Days of saiting from 
Boston. Liverpool. 


obey ;"'—fourthly, that when he came home to eat his meals, there 
was no meal for him to eat—-(save and except, perhaps, a little un- 
|cook’d oatmeal) ;—fifthly, that, upon one occasion, he had missed) 
his best carpet and his only child: and that, upon his searching for} 
ithem, he found them at his wife’s sister's ;—sizthly, ‘hat when he! 


Ships. 


, . 1€' Boston, Mackay,\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.t.!/Feb. 20, June 20, Oct- 2%) 
\brought the child and the carpet home again, he had great trouble in) Liverpool, me Feb. 1, pot 1 Oct. 1,|Mur. 20, July 20, Nov. 20; 
patting the child to bed, in consequence of his not being able to find) Dover, Bursley,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec- 1,,May 20, Sept. 20, Jan. 20, 
‘anight-cap;—seventhly, that after rummaging fora night-cap till he| Amethyst, Nye, Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec: ~v, 


: ° ‘ . i ? ‘the firs ; Live una nalt o Sth day ¢: 
was tired, he was under the disagreeable necessity of putting the ir xtra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the Sth da) 


: - : pga ebruary,March,July < st,and at hot s they may be ft 
ichild to bed “as well as he could ;"—eighthly, that his wife did not quired.’ SE Se OTe A OTe aero aee Pe eee OP 


sleep at home that night ;—ninthly, that he was greatly troubled in—— —_——_-——_______ So EOL 
his mind, and could searcely “sleep a wink’ all that night—not so| NEW-¥YORK AND LIVERPOPOL ACKETS. 





. * ° | ; 1 ine fr ilin om 
much on account of the absence ot his wife, as from vexation at, Ships. Masters. | De et By Lad Dayo of axitiog J 
not being able to find a night-cap ;—tenth!y, that his wife had eVeN- No.1. New York, Bennet, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June}, O° t. 16s 
ttually stripped the house of 751. cash, and of almost every thing 4. York, DeCost, | “ & * 8 * 8 “ Ba, * 28, 
‘else ft contained ;—eleventhly. that he wasthe moreastonished at her, 3-Manchester, |W.Lee,jr.| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;Mar. 1,July 1,Nov ! 
‘conduct becanse he, himself ” da husband a lady, 2 Wm. Byrnes lHacketad,| “ 24, « 94, « gg} uw go eM 
e 7 “és >| Aue ° 5 S, t Sti y! om hy ide ads Oe ‘ { 
Ineed wish rene atl ” op rps dined rh ot agra, fs | 1. Wm. Thompson|Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| * 16, ‘' 16. * 16, 
_—s stgal : . 0 lage P | 4, Gee. Canniz ‘Allyn io? 4 4 gO. Oe, * 94 5 
“ Now since you come to that, Ephraim Day,” said his wife, who, 3. Caledonia ” Rogers, | & 16) «& 16, “ 16, April 1,Avg- 1,Dec. 4, 
lhad let him go rambling on with his defence until he came to the| 2. Jolin Jay, |Holdrege,| “‘ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8, i “ue 
|last-named article, therein “now since you came to thal,” saidshe,| !- st ee Mar. anere , Nov. K 28 “og, «6 24, 
pert tell all about it; Your Worship, Mr. Day is not what he looks| fs 9 gel Wakten | «te 4 te 96 May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. 3, 
. . a] ’ ’ ’ ’ - $ 
Ito be; for he has got a young woman, at Margate, that writes love-| 2.Birmingham, Harris, "| « gg? ag) ow gal oe BB, “ 6, 
—- tohim! I opened one of ’em myself, and found it all out;) 1. Pacific, |Crocker, |April 1, Aug. ¥,Dec. 1) © ae ts ne + 
and what’s more, though his name is Ephraim Day, he corresponds! 4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,) “ 8, “ 6, ‘© 8) * 24,0 aaa wos 
ith her bv ¢ dies al ec rs = ¥ I 3. Britannia, |Marshall,| ‘* 16, ‘* 16, “ 16,| June 1,0ct. 1,Peb o* 
wit er the name ot J: mes Knicht | : > * “oo “ Oo ““ “et a “ a 
’ er ry they a, - | .SilvanusJenkine Allen, 6 24, *¢ 24, “ 24, 8, 
“Ob day and nicht! bift this is wondrous strange !”’ cried Heratio,| 


. : a ca = i 
Passageiathe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guinces: from Liverpool, thirty) +? 


when heheard the ghostly « Majesty of buried Denmark in the guincag: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every coscription. 
- 4 & d £ a 2 
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